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THE PATENT ROBEY FIXED ENGINE AND 
LOCOMOTIVE BOILER COMBINED 
4 to 50-horse power. 


Is complete in itself, ready for putting down and 
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2.—Thousands of 
sets are in usein all 
the principal Collieries 
in the United Kingdom. 

3.—The cost of MAINTENANCE is 

50 per cont, less than with Cast Iron. 
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Steel Shells for Crushing Rolls, Grinding Mills, Stamp Heads. 
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_The Shrewsbury and Chester line, now Great Western Rail- 
ssing over the mid-portion of the North Wales coal field past 
and Wrexham, gave the industries on the route a powerful 

In former days the consumption of the various products 
az limited to haulage by cart and boat, which, it seemed, kept the 
iar angen C ; Jorks were ll scale, and 

Jes within short. compass. Works were on a small scale, : 
- evailed an impression about the capabilities of the ground 
ont Viffect that no commodities could be raised or manufactured in 
oi a uantities to recoup the money provided to extend them. 
cee stroaustion of the railway altered this state of things. New 
sr cnlarged markets became reachable on all sides, infusing new 
le into every industry, and benefiting capital and tabour together. 
en in the markets of the world.there is rivalry and sharp com- 

tition, so there must be constant watchfulness to find new sources 

tion or new fields of supply to support, as it were, the 
of consump ° Pian 2 
uilibrium in trades. The general public would diminish and towns 
be dissolved if it were not so. The balance is, however, sometimes 
ne side of the law of supply and demand, and then on the other, 
a i this arrangement keeps commercial activity always on the alert. 
Directly after the trunk line was made past Wrexham a mineral 
ah was opened by way of Wheatsheaf to accommodate Brymbo, 
branch was op’ y Wey é ‘ ane 
Westminster, and Vron Collieries, and the Minera Lead Mines. This 
movement opened the door of prosperity to these works by enabling 
them to compete, with a large measure of success, in the markets of 
Birkenhead and Liverpool with their more privileged neighbours from 
Wigan and St. Helen’s. This branch line also made the limestone 
available in Minera, causing to rise there one of the largest manufac- 
tories for lime in the whole country: The exigencies of the coal 
trade in a few years required greater accommodation and a less cum- 
prous road than the one adopted at first. Under these circumstances 
a second branch was made past the Union workhouse and up the 
South Sea Valley, whereby the heavily freighted trains come sooner 
on the main line. This branch passes through the heart of the coal 
population—a people who enjoy a run to Wrexham two or three 
times a week for recreation, and one wonders who can blame them. 
Contact with town life must have influence for good upon country 
people. The town has several resources for edification and amuse- 
ment —to wit, Natural Science meetings, free library and reading- 
rooms, popular lectures for the people, high-class and yet cheap con- 
certs, cricket, and other athletic sports. While the young men go 
for these things the seniors go for business. It was partly promised 
that this second branch line would be adapted to run passenger 
trains, but the expectations of the district in this respect have not 
been realised up to the present time, save only a train one way per 
week, late on Saturday nights, to take the last batch of the market 
people home with their week’s supplies. This little concession may 
show aleaning to support a local passenger business, but it is sup- 
posed that they cannot concede more in this direction owing to the 
extensive coal traffic absorbing all the room. There may be another 
reason. The cramped condition of Wrexham station may be an ob- 
stacle in the way of bringing the outlet of another line into the 
place; and if the South Sea branch adopted a daily passenger traftic 
there would of necessity be required a new siding for the purpose. 
If the things be so it is unusual for the Great Western Railway to 
keep back at so small a matter. Any way, something prevents the 
opening of the line for passengers. Such being the case a project is 
set on foot to supply accommodation from another source. Refer- 
ences have been made already to show how railways pioneer exten- 
sions in trade. 

The proposal is to construct a narrow gauge railway, which will 
at the same time open fields for new industries in the district. The 
line will be in harmony with the Great Western Railway, because it 
will act as a feeder for it, and not in opposition. The following re- 
marks will explain the scheme :—In the first place let us glance at 
the public cars which ply between the mining districts and the town 
of Wrexham. On Saturdays 26 of these traps come in; Thursday 
brings the same number ; Friday and Wednesday 12 each; on Tues- 
day 14; and Monday 13. They are estimated to carry ten passen- 
gers a piece, and sometimes two or three journeys are made in the 
day. In single file there might be no less than 150 engagements 
run in the week. A long array of private vehicles also come from 
the same neighbourhoods. These figures disclose the fact that a 
large proportion of the population is moviug about for business or 
pleasure, or both, every day. A railway would treble the number of 
passengers per week in less than 12 months. The narrow gauge 
will start from the field west of the railway bridge at Wrexham 
Station, and strike past the House of Industry, follow the course of 
the brook, and at a convenient site mount over the sidings of the 
south sea branch, and keep on the west side until it comes near 
Broughton farm, at which place it is proposed to branch off a 
length of two miles or so to accommodate Poolmouth, Moss, Cerney, 
Brymbo, Summer Hill, and the hamlets adjoining, one station being 
planted at the public road near Broughton, and another at the ter- 
minus of the branch in Brymbo. The main route will continue 
forward from Broughton, pass near to Glanrafon, and land py 
an 8 curve on the flat land in the vicinity of Tyn-y-Coed, where a 
station would be placed for Adwy. From here the line will go by 
an easy gradient past Talwrn Colliery, connecting that old esta- 
blishment with the route as conveniently as possible for the sake 
of the country beyond, which has been trading with those works 
for many years. Leaving Talwrn it will proceed to the Twenty 
Houses, where will be erected a first-class station for the service of 
Minera, Coedpoeth, and the Nant on one side, Geginddu and Penrhos 
on the other. Thence the line will go forward, passing at the back 
of the Miners’ Arms, go right up the valley, and sweep round the 
Bwichgwyn headland into the higher part of Nant-y-Ffrith, where a 
station will be placed for Bwlchgwyn village, Pentresaeson, the 
upper end of Minera, and the district round Rhydtalog. The line 
will pass on to the Four Crosses, at which place it is proposed to 
throw out a branch for a distance of two miles or so over some 
cheap mountain land, with moderate gradients, for the purpose of 
working a particularly valuable limestone, situate in lands belong- 
ing to Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. It has been proved for lime, and only 
Wants access to the market to become a favourite, because of its 
superior quality; and to say it will be able to stand the strain of 
— with the very successful Minera Lime Works is one of the 

€st recommendations in its favour. Out of this latter branch will 
Sanaa ey for about a mile to serve the Park Mine. A word 
pon thd — of place here with respect to this mine. Extensive 
9 rope _ been promoted here without interruption for well 
The wales bet toe @ massive fortune in developing the ground. 
pea we 9 — ast reached a position which may be regarded 
sleeed on” ft 1e ore-bearing points in the sett, and the venture is 
wader ¢ — e basis for the future. This is an instance of mining 
The oa a difficulties, depressed markets not being the worst. 
euunies ny : eserve well, and it is the ardent wish of the whole 
‘<a ee Ay a herculean efforts may be rewarded with returns 
Prospects a Re ay In an ample manner. It is pleasing to note the 
pan a - ed — than at any former time. An instance may be 
Park Mine ved place of the benefit of railway communication. The 
the lf per ton for carting their coal from the pits, while 
of Is, per ne tal Way Carries coal to the Minera Mines for a rate 
per ton for ren 6d. wagon hire. Again, the one company pay 2s. 9d. 
other saves ae of their ore to the railway siding, whereas the 
ore bin, rt dhs see because the railway comes to the door of its 
the north side —— to the Four Crosses, the main line will run on 
tain if you like of te goo road, skirting Mynydd Bychan, a moun- 
the Village of ao si “ae og sand, bend to the Crown Inn, and make for 

The works “aie where it will terminate at present. 
as increased poh e arranged for extension into the Vale of Clwyd 
Sesides the cenaieee the wants of the country may call for it. 
able. The andin Bees to the line will render other sources avail- 
Quarried at rab Mynydd Bychan is the same sort as that which is 

St i 1 mon, carted to the railway at Treiddyn, and con- 
**te’en's, The Mynydd Bychan formation will quarry 
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cheaply, and a railway passing over the premises would very soon 


link it with the Lancashire Glassworks. Not long ago a commissioner 
came round to search for this material, and said he could find a 
market for many hundred tons per week if there were facilities to 
take it away. The iron ore in the Nant-y-Garth, about a mile out- 
side Llandegla, is another industry. The ore is good quality, and a 
start was made to work it a few years ago, but abandoned on account 
of excessive haulage. Improved accommodation will, no doubt, rea- 
lise a busy traffic with the ironworks at Ffrwd, Brymbo, and Ruabon. 
The Llanarmon Mines are another source ; at present this name may 
be objected to as a misnomer, but if the circumstances of the place 
be considered the appellation will be found to be appropriate. 
Operations are carried on there only on a small scale, not through 
lack of productive lodes, but entirely because there has been no 
chance hitherto to get fuel for pumping machinery at any reasonable 
rate. The idea never gained access into the heads of miners to bring 
coal up there in carts, the futiliity of the practice was too apparent. 
With a railway running near the place it would be turned intoa hive 
of industry ; more encouraging still the prospects would be, seeing 
that the mines will be wet and deep, if a place were found in any of 
the valleys adjacent, or even at some distance off, where an adit may 
be launched out for the purpose of draining the whole field by gravi- 
tation. Economy must be a feature in the conduct of future mining, 
more so, perhaps, than at present, and whatever can reduce [cost, 
mechanical or manual, must be adopted as the first requisite. 
Turning for a moment to points of natural beauty, it may be said 
Bwlchgwyn, Minera, and Nant-y-F frith will be scenes for pleasurable 
excursions from Wrexham in the summer season, and few railways 
can bring “industry” and Nature into such close proximity without 
letting the one suffer from what is sometimes called the defilement of 
the other. A day spent in visiting these places would afford profit 
as well as holiday enjoyment any time. The famous lead mine, 
limestone quarries, and limeworks in Minera will supply studies for 
the miner, geologist, and mineralogist, while those who have special 
taste for landscape can be gratified without stint. The heights of 
Bwlchgwyn will give the visitors command of noble views of the 
Welsh hills, and also of vast extent of country spread out as a picture 
before them. 


most unique ravines in the kingdom, is likewise within sight, and on | 


one side of it rises Hope Mountain to a considerable height, which 
also commands a lovely and extensive prospect, a natural panorama 
of the country, if you will, once seen never to be forgotten. These 
things are mentioned to support the view that the little railway will 
be a busy rendezvous for excursionists. 

After this little digression attention must be given again to daily 


traffic. Another source is Craig-y-Corn, on the Bwlchgwyn promoni- 
tory. This is a rock containing a large percentage of flint, where the | 


stone is prepared for road-metals, which competes effectually with 
every other where it has been tried. The capacity of the rock is un- 
limited, but the stone has not reached the regular centres of thorough- 


fares on account of the present slow cartage. The new railway going | 


past will not fail to alter the whole tenour of the business and 
create a steady traffic. It is believed the proprietor is prepared to 


introduce a mechanical stone-breaker to meet the demand conse- | 
The | 
traffic in coal has been mentioned only in connection with Talwin | 


quent upon improved facilities for taking away the supplies 


Colliery, and it may be stated there is no intention to divert any coal 
save the portion that will be required in the country westward, 
where the standard gauge is not prepared to go. The line is, how- 
ever, projected to serve Gates Wen and Plaspower Collieries as well, 
because ultimately the Welsh coal must go from these pits into the 
Vale of Clwyd markets, where it is fully believed it can be put at a 
cheaper figure, because shorter freightage, than from any other place. 
If the vale had been a manufacturing centre the engineering diffi- 
culty with expensive works on the standard gauge would not have 
stood in the way of connecting Wrexham with it long since, but it is 
not so fitted ; rather its distinction is bound up with agriculture, and 
one may see even in this qualification something to stimulate the 
construction of a narrow gauge line between the two places, be- 
cause such a line is practicable over the hills, and will fully supply 
the much needed facilities for extensive farming produce going to 
an acceptable market. Passing with a simple allusion the matter of 
cheap fuel for lime burning, which will conduce to the improvement 
of much land on the hills, two things may be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the above view of the subject—namely, the barley grown 
in the Vale of Clwyd and the fairs held in Wrexham. Of these fairs 
two are held in each month, and it is noteable what large bodies of 
live stock come over Llandegla and Bwlchgwyn on these occasions, 
so that these busy periods would form a considerable item in the 
traffic roll. Wrexham, again, is a great mart for barley, and most if 
not all this grain finds its way there out of the Vale of Clwyd. On 
many other occasions the new line would become a busy thorough- 
fare by a short cut to Wrexham and Chester. 

These things point to what may be done if the line were made 
through, but at present the proposal is to make the terminus at Llan- 
degla. The total length is 16 miles, including branches, and the esti- 
mated cost about 20007. per mile. The existing traffic in the district 
will yield at least 107. per mile per week of gross receipts throughout 
the year. This low return might discourage at first sight, but it 
must be considered how the Vale of Llangollen Railway stood when 
it started itscareer on an estimated return of 20/. per mile per week, 
and the cost of making it was at the rate of 9000/. per mile. 
there is the constant encouragement how quickly recuperative forces 
show themselves in public traffic on the lines of railway. 

Looking on the proposed line as a whole, there are no engineering 
difficulties in the way. The heavy parts will be the bridge over the 
sidings at Croesnewydd, the S curve at South Sea, and the sweep past 
Bwlchgwyn. None of these are obstinate, while practical gradients 
can be obtained in all cases. According to the foregoing remarks 
the sources of traffic will embrace passenger, coal, limestone, lime, 
iron ore, sand, metalling stone, some live stock, and farm produce ; 
and these will be found in ample proportions to mark the enterprise 
as a profitable investment, and justify the line. On the question of 
land it is expected that Mr. Fitzhugh, who is one of the largest 
owners, will not object to the line, because of the benefit it will con- 
fer on the neighbourhood by the improved means of travelling, and 
by the stimulus it will give to several new sources of industry now 
lying dormant through lack of communication with acknowledged 
markets. Will the district respond ? J. HUMPHREYS. 

Chester, July 28. aoe 


THE GREAT NORTHERN AND THE MIDLAND RAILWAYS. 
THE REVERSE SIDE OF THE LEEN VALLEY MEDAL. 


S1r,—The reverse of a Raphael, Titian, Murillo, Rubens, &c., is 
canvas. Dagan art only saw its ideal in the beauty of form—Venus, 
Apollo, Jupiter; whereas the Christian artists’ was in depicting the 
expression of the soul. It isno hyperbole or paradox to assert that 
the ideal of the administrators of existing and prospective railways, 
the absorbents of the preponderating amount of treasure of the United 
Kingdom, is a remunerative return for the invested capital, it being 
by no means a chimera to forecast the materialistic reverse of the 
medal in this case as a natural result of the renewed inroad of the 
Great Northern into the self-constituted domain of the Midland, the 
most recent irruption, the Leen Valley. Can it be a matter of sur- 
prise if the Midland, with the ubiquitous energy and perspicuity of 
its late general manager, now the presiding genius at the board of 
direction, the reverse of the medal of the Leen Valley campaign, 
eschewing the “ mal sonnant,” or invidious term victory, be not the 
introduction of a line by the Derby board next session to Boston 
Deeps, from which the Midland system is already within 32 miles 
and less. My contribution to your columns of July 17 foreshadowed 
the drift of the present emanation. 

On the entire English east coast there does not exist such a natural, 
deep water, perfectly sheltered dock as Boston Deeps, where from 
time immemorial and at present the largest ships discharge and load, 
the natural outlet of the Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Leicestershire coal output, with especial reference to the metro- 
politan coal supply, an official return from Jan. 1 to June 30 this 
year, showing an increase of 151,969 tons seaborne, and a decrease 
of 253,688 tons by rail, and the general coal export and timber and 








grain import “Les premiéres impressions ne s’effacent jamais,” 
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which, in the event of proving true with regard to Sutton Bridge 
Dock on the part of the creative genius of the Great Northern, Boston: 
is necessarily compelled to throw herself, in self preservation, inte» 
the arms of the Midland, Boston offering incomparably greater ad- 
vantages to Sutton Bridge in every respect. I exclaim with full 
“connaissance de cause ” that Boston with the proposed undertaking 
is an invaluable prize worth possessing by any railway connected 
with precited coal fields, and the manufacturing districts generally. 

The most astute calculations and irrefragable practical data de- 
mand, in view of the weighty interests involved, that “ prepare for 
action ” be signalled from the maintop, and the tompions be no longer 
allowed to rest peacefully in the muzzles. The catastrophe, or rather 
“cataclysme,” can be staved off by the Great Northern awarding to 
its only port, Boston, what it has, I will not say wantonly, but in 
ignorance, done to a foreign port, that is a port quite out of its special 
district. My correspondence in the Mining Journal of July 10, 17, 
and likewise this week, I crave reference to, of which recapitulation 
would be inadmissible. Buston is the grand future of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, and it will be entirely their fault if they 
allow “ qu’ on coupe l’herbe sous le pied.” 

With the largest coal field in Great Britain, Wales only excepted} .. 
and with the capability of delivering the said output in the Metro- 
polis at a saving of upwards of 6s. a ton, and in Paris of 10s. a ton, 
as explained in my lengthened contribution to the Journal of July 10, 
Boston is destined to become the most important coal, wood, and 
grain port on the East Coast, offering the “seule planche de sauve- 
tage ” of the immense capital invested in precited coal districts. 

Little Tower-street, July 29. - W. J. THOMPSON. 


BOSTON, SUTTON BRIDGE, WISBEACH, AND LYNN 
Srr,—My contributions to the Mining Jowrnal of July 10 and 17 © 

treated exhaustively the coal shipment, and far from superficially 
the import of wood at Boston Deeps. The Great Northern Railway 
|Company have increased their subscription to Sutton Dock from 
20,0002. to 55,0002. (the Midland refusing to join them, presumably. 
with an ulterior view to Boston Deeps), the Great Northern giving 
evidence in their Bill just passed through Committee of the House of 
| Lords, “ Boston is a very bad port, we cannot get big ships to it.” 
I adduce the Boston Harbour Master's certificate to prove that 
steamers engaged in the coal trade from the Tyne to London load- 
| ing upwards of 1000 tons can load up at their coal shipping stage,. 
Skirbeck Quarter, Boston. I can further prove that all the coal 
the Great Northern can convey from the collieries they have or may 
gain access to in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, or in 
Leicestershire can be shipped day by day on board of steamers of 
light draught at such stage and delivered into consumers’ premises 
} in London, in both cases at many shillings under cost of railway con- 
| Veyance and attendant charges. My reasons for Boston Deeps are 
based upon the combined coal and wood traflic. Wood can be deli- 
| vered by the proposed large steamers et a moiety of the long pre- 
vailing and existing freight from the Baltic, &c., to Lynn, Wisbeach, 
or Sutton Bridge and Boston. 

| Ihave visited every wood shipping port in the Baltic many times 
(thoroughly conversant with the languages of Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Prussia), by post horses, and existing water- 
post system, where roads are impracticable, from Drontheim to 








or post-boat ; every Norwegian, Swedish, Finland, Russian, and Prus- 
I am compelled to name this in detail to show that apart 
from having been managing owner of British and foreign ship- 
ping, I possess elements to substantiate my calculations and data. 
During the “Hudson Railway era” I purchased more wood in the 
3altic than any other firm. 

A strong feeling is evinced in Boston in favour of the Midland 


| Railway Company gaining diréct access to Boston, which, however, 
| is untenable, provided the Great Northern divest themselves of par- 


tiality towards a vastly inferior port, which must succumb to Boston 
Deeps, to the great discomfiture of Great Northern shareholders. 
Little Tower-street, July 27. W. J. THOMPSON. 
COLLIERY VENTILATION. 


Srr,—In Col. Shakespear you have a standing correspondent on 2a 
very important question of how best to ventilate fiery collieries. This 


| Colonel in a very wholesale manner condemns the lamps now so gene- 


rally in use, and advocates an entire reversal of the present system 
of intake and exhaustion. Now Col. Shakespear, I believe, is the 
principal proprietor of a fiery colliery, and has been so for several 
years past, at Pentre Rhonddu. The lamps in use at this colliery are 
in accord with those in use at other collieries, and the system of ven- 
tilation is not varied. Would it not be well that Col. Shakespear 
should, in his own colliery, practically demonstrate the superior ad- 
vantages of the system he has so long advocated? Tkis would be 
practical proof as against theory. I prefer the former. 
July 27. A MONMOUTHSHIRE COLLIER. 


ELECTRICITY v. COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 

S1rr,—The occurrence of another fatal colliery explosion causes one 
to consider whether something cannot be done, by means of electricity, 
to prevent them. I thinksomething may be done. I think, with the 
assistance of colliery managers and mining engineers to guide us in 
our labours, we may be able to arrange an electrical apparatus that 
will give sufficient warning to enable such precautions to be taken as 
will avoid an explosion. In the first place I would ask mining engi- 
neers and colliery managers— 

1.—With how much warning can you prevent an explosion ? 

2.—Is there any force present in colliery explosions, such as an 
increase or decrease of pressure on the barometric column, or an 
increase or decrease of temperature ? 

If either of these forces or anything analogous be at work, and by 
its means we can ensure a column of mercury or a steel spring being 
forced through a very small fraction of an inch, the following plan 
may be carried out. The length of time warning that the apparatus 
will give must necessarily depend upon the amount of information 
we can obtain as to the phenomena immediately preceding an explo- 
My plan is as follows:—Let a good loud alarm bell (electric 
trembling bell) be fixed at each point to which it is desirable that an 
alarm should be given—say, in the fan, winding and engine houses, 
at the pit bank, at the pit bottom, at the entrance to each road, and 
to each heading, and let the bells be connected with a battery or 
dynamo-electric machine on the bank, and with an apparatus con- 
sisting either of a column of mercury or other suitable arrangement 
to make or break the electric circuit, when either the pressure reached 
a certain fixed limit, or the temperature rose above a certain degree, 
or any other force that may be discovered to have passed its limit of 
safety, and with wires in such a manner that immediately on the 
limit above referred to being reached the whole of the bells would 
ring simultaneously, and would go on ringing either till stopped by 
hand or till the conditions of safety had been restored. I am aware 
that two principal objections will be raised :— 

1,—Expense: On this head I submit that the cost of erection and 
maintenance for ten years would not exceed 1-1000th part of the cost 
of an explosion. 

2.—The difficulty of maintenance and of ensuring that the appa- 
ratus was always in proper working order: This difficulty would dis- 
appear as soon as it was fairly met. We should arrange the apparatus 
so that a glance at a dial in the engine house, fan engine, or any 
other desirable place, would show as certainly if the apparatus was in. 
order as do the movements of the hands that a clock is going. 
Further, it would be in the power of each deputy and underviewer to 
test each and every part of the apparatus at any time, and this should 
be done as regularly as the examination of the rope. Also, any 
breakage of the wires in any place would cause the alarm to com- 
mence ringing, and should any accident happen to any particular 
bell that bell would commence ringing by itself. 

A dial as above described might be placed in the manager’s office, 
and if required also in his house. There would be no difficulty about 
the wires. They should be stout copper wires, thickly covered with 
gutta percha. They should be fixed well out of the way and pro- 
tected with wood boarding. Any exposed places should be examined 


periodically, and in case of alterations fresh wires should be fixed 
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tampelagtiy in another position while the alterations were being 
made. The battery, if one was used, would be of a very simple con- 
struction, and it would literally call out when it required attention. 
If a dynamo-electric machine was used the same would suffice to 
work all the electric signals in and about the colliery. 

I hope this letter may serve to direct the attention of mining 
engineers and colliery owners to the subject. 

Nottingham, July 26. SyDNEY F. WALKER, 

Member of the Society of Telegraph Engineers. 





COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


S1r,—Since the occurrence of many disastrous explosions in South 
Wales within a recent period those concerned with coal mining have 
been, no doubt, making strenuous endeavours to find out a cause for 
these accidents. The recent explosion at Risca seems, to an outside 
o server, to be shrouded in mystery, though the fact of a lamp having 
been found which appeared to have been damaged by a pick may 
account for the explosion of the large quantity of fire-damp that must 
nave been present in the mine. Whether this fire-damp had been 
gradually accumulating owing to some defect in the ventilating 
arrangements, as to doors, closing or contraction of some airway (a 
condition to which the airways in the mines of South Wales are pecu- 
liarly liable, and on that account require to be attentively watched), 
or the presence of fire-damp was the result of a sudden outburst, in 
any case it is hoped that an investigation into the matter will lead 
to some effectual means being adopted to prevent further calamities. 

The coal mines in South Wales are not considered to be subject to 
sudden outbursts of gas; if this be so, it may be concluded that the 
late explosions are the result of gradual accumulations of gas, the 
primary cause being a more or less contracted state of the airways. 
Sudden outbursts of gas (called blowers) have occurred in the mines 
of the North of England; but the mines of South Yorkshire are pecu- 
liarly subject to them; they have given cause of considerable alarm 
in many cases to the miners, in other instances they may have re- 
sulted in heavy explosions. The writer gives a few instances of 
sudden outbursts of gas, showing the source from whence the issue 
of gas came, and the means devised to prevent a recurrence of such 
accidents. Possibly, when the matter is looked into, there may exist 
in the Risca Mine similar conditions to those found in South York- 
shire to account for the unexpected appearance of a large quantity 
of fire-damp, although the breaks in the floor, hereafter referred 
to, may have occurred in the goaf, where they are hidden from 
observation. 

A sudden issue of fire-damp occurred at Willington Colliery, on 
the Tyne, in the early part of the year 1843, The Bigge Pit, 94 ft. 
diameter, was the downcast for the colliery. The accident occurred 
in the Bensham seam, the depth to this being 140 fms. The upcast 
was situated 550 yards to the eastward. The effect of this issue of 
fire-damp was to foul the return air current; two persons were work- 
ing in this air-way—one of them using a Stephenson lamp, the other 
a Davy. As soon as the explosive mixture reached these lamps the 
result was the immediate extinction of the Stephenson lamp, while 
the Davy lamp continued to burn, gas exploding within the lamp ; but 
they managed to get away with it without causing an exterior explo- 
sion, owing probably to the air current not being of much velocity. 
An examination being afterwards made to find out the cause of this 
issue of fire-damp, the manager of the mine came to the conclusion 
that it had come off near the face of the north headway, where a 
crack in the floor was visible, from which some water had flowed, 
but the issue of gas had then almost ceased. It was strongly sus- 
pected that gas existed at very high pressure under the Bensham 
seam, proceeding from a seam of coal 12 in, thick lying 21 ft. under 
it. To prove thisa 24 in. borehole was put down in the same lo- 
cality to the 12 in. seam, which was got March 1, 1843, when a strong 
blower came off, continuing for 41 days. On March 27 the pressure 
had sensibly diminished, and on April 10 the issue ceased. No ex- 
periment was made to test the pressure of the gas at the first or any 
subsequent period, but the noise when it was first tapped resembled 
high pressure steam blowing off from a boiler. The Bensham seam 
was 4 ft. 8 in. in height. The gas blew forcibly against the roof, but 
was carried away immediately into the return by the current of air 
passing through the headway. The blower could be approached 
within 2 yards of the windward side with safety. 

At a neighbouring colliery to Willington where similar difficulty 
and danger existed with regard to great pressure from below a bore- 
hole was put down, and a pipe with gauge attached to it was fixed 
on the top of the hole. In this case the pressure of the gas had risen 
to 45 lbs. per square inch when the apparatus gave way and no 
further observation was made, though undoubtedly a much higher 
pressure would have been indicated with proper apparatus. 

There have been two instances of sudden outbursts of gas at Straf- 
ford Main Colliery, Yorkshire, the particulars of which have been 
given by the manager of that colliery. The first occurred on Oct. 1, 
1867 ; the second on Aug. 31, 1870. It may be observed that, besides 
these, many sudden ontbursts of gas have occurred in Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire, in the Silkstone and other seams, most, if not all, these 
being attended with the breaking up or bursting of the floor of the 
seam. ‘These outbursts have been a cause of great anxiety to ma- 
nagers of mines. From experience of the past an insight has been 
gained as to their cause, so that proper measures are now taken to 
prevent such occurrences, The Government Inspector's reports for 
late years bear out the statement that these mines are less subject to 
explosions of fire-damp than formerly. 

At Strafford Main Colliery the outbursts of gas occurred in the 


the discharge was found to be 104 cubic feet per hour. A 7-ft. 
length of pipe, made more secure, was then fitted with safety-valve 
and gauge. In Nov., 1870, the discharge was as above, the gauge in- 
dicated the pressure rising to 95 lbs., and from this time to June, 
1873, the issue of gas has gone on increasingly. From July, 1874, to 
June, 1875, a daily register of the pressure of the issuing gas at this 
bore-hole was kept, showing the pressure ranging from 80 to 135 lbs. 
When the maximum pressure is gained a sudden fall takes place, the 
pressure rises again sometimes as quickly ; this indicates that the gas 
at the extreme pressure finds a vent temporarily at some other point. 
It is probable this may be in the goaf, as no issue of gas has been 
seen at any part where the floor is open to observation. 

In the year 1878 the total loss of life in coal mines and on the 
surface was 1375; of this the loss by explosions of fire-damp was 586, 
or 42 percent. The loss of life from explosions in the same year in 
the mines of Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land was 5. In 1879 the total loss of life was 941; of which 184 
were the result of explosions, or 19 per cent. The loss of life in 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland was only 
1 in this year. 

As the coal mines in Durham and Northumberland have for many 
years been remarkably free from explosions, it would be well to 
enquire into the cause of this exemption, whether the system of work- 
ing, or ventilation, or the discipline in force in the mine conduces to 
give results so favourable in comparison with other districts where, 
probably, not more fire-damp is evolved from the coal. If any 
superiority in the system generally of carrying on the mines of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland is found to exist it would be well if this 
could be imitated in other districts where the less favourable results 
(as to freedom from explosions and accidents generally) are being 
obtained. M. E. 


COLONEL SHAKESPEAR ON SAFETY-LAMPS. 


S1r,—My lamp having been fully described in the Journal I need 
only ask you to name the following modification. Early in May last 
while on a visit to Mr. Parrington, the engineer of the Wearmouth 
Colliery, near Sunderland, we submitted a variety of lamps to the 
action of an artificial blower, and learnt the extreme danger of an 
exposed gauze. Then and there I substituted a metal cylinder with 
perfect success, and the lamp is now self-extinguishing, without fail, 
in two or three seconds. There are several other advantages in this 
plan. J. D. SHAKESPEAR. 








MINERS’ PERMANENT RELIEF FUND. 


Srr,—After the sad accident at Abercarn on Sept. 11, 1878, in which 
258 lives were lost, the colliery proprietors of this district held a 
meeting at Cardiff on Sept. 20,and passed a resolution to the effect— 
“That it is most desirable to establish a general fund for the relief 
of all sufferers from colliery accidents in Monmouthshire and South 
Wales.” A committee was appointed by the colliers to consider the 
whole question ; this they did, and a scheme was prepared and cir- 
culated, signed by Messrs. Abraham, Prosser, Davies,and Lewis. On 
Oct. 28 the same year a public meeting was held at the Town Hall, 
Cardiff, very ably presided over by Mr. J. T. D. Llewelyn, the high 
sheriff of the county. There was at that meeting every disposition 
shown by the landowners and others present to assist the employers 
and the employed in carrying out the schemes proposed by the com- 
mittee, which was similar to one that had worked very satisfactorily 
in the North of England. It was also intimated by trustees of exist- 
ing colliery accident funds that the balances in their hands, amount- 
ing to several thousand pounds, might very fairly and properly be 
handed over to the proposed Permanent Relief Fund. Unfortunately 
this scheme, launched under such favourable auspices, fell through 
owing, it was said, to the lack of cordial co-operation on the part of 
those most interested—the colliers and miners themselves. 

I regret to say that when the Dinas accident occurred, only a few 
months later, on Jan. 13, 1879, in which 63 lives were lost, the public 
did not respond as was expected to the appeal then made, the atti- 
tude of the workmen having not unnaturally alienated to a great ex- 
tent the sympathy of the public. : 

The fearful accident at Risca, which occurred on July 15, in which 
120 lives have been lost, has again created very great sympathy ; but 
the same difficulty is met with in very many cases by those soliciting 
subscriptions, as was the case in the Dinas accident ; and many who 
can well afford to subscribe have declined to do so in consequence of 
the colliers having refused to take their part in carrying out the 
scheme suggested in 1878. 

There is another view to take of this question, and which, I fear, 
is toa great extent lost sight of by the workmen. In the Govern- 
ment Inspector’s returns it will be seen that collectively by far the 
greater number of lives are lost in what may be called the smaller 
accidents—that is, when only one, two, or three lives are sacrificed 
at one time. In these cases but little general sympathy is aroused, 
as they are not brought before the public, and consequently the same 
proportion of assistance is not received by the widows and children 
in these instances as in the others, although, no doubt, the distress 
and affliction caused will bethesame. Surely this apparent injustice 
ought not to exist, and certainly would not exist if all cases were 
relieved from one general fund. 

I wish particularly to address my remarks to the steam coal colliers 
of Monmouthshire and South Wales, and I cannot but think that 
they will, on mature reflection, take the advice given them by their 
own committee—men wellable to give them valuable and sound advice 
on a subject with which they have made themselves familiar—and 





Silkstone seam, which is about 6 ft. in thickness, 240 yards in depth, 
with a good metal roof. The system of longwall work is adopted, 
the main roads being protected by pillars of coal. In 1867 ventila- 
tion was effected by means of furnaces, these being fed with fresh 
air, and the quantity was ample for the requirements of the mine. 
The first outburst took place in a part of the mine where several men 
were employed. Some four hours previous to this symptoms of dis- 
turbance by the weighting of the roof were heard. The outburst at 
last came away suddenly, and with great violence, from a crack in the 
floor 40 yards or more in length, and extending across three gate- 
ways. The discharge of gas backed the current of air passing along 
the face of 4200 cubic feet at 140 feet velocity per minute. It over- 
powered and prostrated several of the men, who were afterwards 
rescued, and extinguished all the lamps, which were of the Stephen- 
son type. Some of these may have been extinguished by gas almost 
pure. 
2000 yards in length were charged with fire-damp. This appears to 
have travelled with the air at a greater speed than the workmen tra- 
velled, and to have moved against the current for a distance of over 
100 yards. A current of 17,000 cubic feet per minute was explosive 
for six hours after the occurrence. When this joined another cur- 
rent of 8000, making 25,000 cubic feet in all, the mixture was not 
explosive. In 13 hours from the outburst the current along the face 
of work was not explosive; and in 54 hours no explosive gas was 
seen except at the break in the floor. The break ran ina line parallel 
with the face; the floor near too it was lifted considerably. Metal 
props and chocks were broken by the pressure from beneath. 

In 1873 the second outburst took place, issuing from a crack in 
the floor near the face, 60 to 70 yards in length, in the same locality 
as the first. The floor was lifted in a slight degree, the roof was not 
broken, nor any props or chocks, except at one point, where gas came 
off strongly. This occurrence was accompanied with a sudden break- 


ing at the face, a rush of air and dust, and the firing of gas in the | 


Jamps, which quickly became extinguished. A current of 10,000 cubic 
feet per minute was rendered explosive for the space of four hours. 
In three days the issue of gas ceased except at one part of the crack. 

In the ordinary course of working but little gas is given off from 
the Silkstone seam,the danger to be apprehended arises from beneath, 
and to counteract this a borehole was put down with the same object 
in view as at Willington, the result being that a large quantity of 
gas has been emitted, and has acted as a preventative against any 
further break in the floor. 
depth of 74 ft.; at 51 ft. below the seam gas was given off strongly 
from 3 ft. of bind and a few inches of shale and coal. A pipe 14 in. 
diameter was fixed into the bore-hole, fitted with a guage at the top; 
the pressure reached to 301lbs. when the floor broke and the pres- 
sure went down. A gas meter was also fixed to the pipe; from this 


It was calculated that galleries of 25 square feet area and | 


A borehole 2} in. diameter went to the | 


| hesitate no longer to carry out in this district asimilar scheme to the 
one adopted by the miners in the North of England. If the steam 
coal colliers will only take the initiative, I have no doubt but that 
|the landlords and owners of collieries will do their part, and I am 
| not without hope but that the public may also be induced to contri- 
| bute to the fund; only it is of vital importance that those who are 
| most interested in the scheme should not be slow to take action in 
| the matter. ALEX. BASSETT, M. Inst. C.E. 
Tredegar Mineral Estate Office, Cardiff, July 26. 





CANADIAN MINING NOTES. 


| 
| §rr,—How difficult it is to get the people of England to turn their 
| attention to Canada! Land in England is bought up by the rich, 
and the people have become too numerous for the soil. Land in 
Canada may be owned by any man. In England the people are the 
tillers of the soil and not the owners—in Canada hardly any person 
tills any soil that he does not own. In Ireland matters are worse ! 
and England with her naval supremacy seeks assistance for her 
starving poor, within 24 hours ride of London, by the contributions 
of America! One would suppose these questions should influence 
the people and their rulers—that the new Government at least might 
see their way v0 cultivate the Queen’s farm. What is the Queen’s 
farm? and where is the Queen’s farm ? 

The Queen’s farm starts from the Red River of the north on the 





To a Canadian the matter appears perfectly simple. Theo, = 
has a lot of subjects starving; the Queen has a farm which y; 
support all her subjects that are starving and place them in Prosper; 
Why not place these starving subjects on the Queen’s farm anq ,;”’ 
them a chance and let them acquire prosperity? How is this ny te 
done? The Queen has well-educated men at the head of a qe 
ment—call it, for example, the “ Horse Guards.” Why not use t 
organisation and discipline which has been so effective jn War 
effective enough to make England what she is to-day, the strony, 
nation of the whole world—to carry out the idea? Why should y 
the Government pass an Act for the purpose of organising the 
of Peace, and with the men and the muscle and the discipling P| 
the organisation past and present the Queen’s farm would 800n be 
peopled, and the loan of ten millions of pounds by the Impo,. 
Government would be paid back to the Imperial Governmey; ; 
20 years with full interest. Then the people of England would he: 
to recognise the value of the Queen’s farm; then the Crown of En 
land would add to itself another jewel gathered from Peace, ang e 
jewel would be the fertile belt of the North American continen_ 
full of peace, happiness, and prosperity. Bournonitz 
Brockville, Canada, July 13. , 





MINING IN CANADA—THE ACTON MINE. 


S1r,—Being one of those unfortunates who purchased Canadian 
copper shares a few months back when they reached their highest_ 
through the report of extraordinary discoveries in the Acton Ming 
---and as nearly four months have elapsed and no reports have sing 
been published as to the progress made, or the amount of ore bein 
raised, I should be extremely glad if any reader of the Journal qa, 
explain the reason that no reports are published either weekly q 
monthly in the Mining Journal. If the news is bad let us know th 
worst, if favourable so much the better— ONE IN THE Darr, 





MINING IN COLORADO. 


Sir,—Some years ago, through the Journal, I called attention t) 
the ill-considered investments made in Hall Valley, in this State, b 
the Hall Valley Silver Mining Company. Time has undoubtedly 
established as facts the observations I then made, which were founda 
on a personal knowledge of the subject. I now call the attention of 
your readers to the properties owned by the Geneva Consolidate 
Silver Mining Company, in Geneva Gulch, Clear Creek County, (ol. 
rado. After much work and outlay during the last three or foy 
years this company is now possessed of some of the finest property in 
the State—Leadville not excepted. A tunnel has been driven abou; 
1100 ft. in length, and has cut and disclosed ten or eleven lois, 
which can now be worked to the greatest advantage by means of this 
tunnel, and can be made to yield a dividend-paying product; one of 
these lodes alone—the Baltic—can be made to yield enough to ligui. 
date the company’s indebtedness, and soon return a handsome diyi. 
dend ; and with such lodes as the Baltic, the Revenue, and others] 
could ,mention, why should our English companies be continually 
shipping money to this country to operate and develope them! 
With practical economical management expected results might be 
reached, and: without this disappointment can only follow. Itis 
not only in the interests of the company but of Colorado that the 
best possible output should be made, and that investors in ming 
receive their just expectations. DANIEL Rosenrts, 
Georgetown, July 11. 





THE LEAD TRADE. 


S1r,—Since writing to you the market has again taken a much 
firmer tone, and the following sales have been made :— 

16th inst.—250 tons first fusion Spanish, at 15/. 5s. 

21st inst.—50 tons Yorkshire soft lead, at 152. 10s. 

22nd inst.—100 tons of Haydon Bridge lead, at 157. 12s. 6d. 

26th inst.—150 tons of soft English, at 15/7. 15s.; 75 tons male 
from W.B. ores, at 16/.; 100 tons Spanish lead-silver, secret terms; 
and lead ore in good demand and advancing. STOCKS. 

July 27. 


WYNNSTAY CASTLE SLATE AND SLAB QUARRY. 


S1r,—In perusing the Journal of July 10 I notice among other 
that the above quarry has been registered, and is now to be worked 
by a limited liability company, a party of influential London capi- 
talists having recently taken it up for that purpose, and no doubt they 
are become possessed of a very valuable property ; valuable not only 
for its inexhaustible bed of slate but also for the cheap and expe 
ditious way its situation affords for not only its development but ts 
close proximity to the railroad which I believe is their north-eastem 
boundary, where they have ample space of ground for wharfage, and 
the produce of the quarry loaded therefrom into the railway com 
pany’s trucks for conveyance to any part of the United Kingdom 
with which it has direct communication. This is a boon but seldom 
met with in slate quarry enterprises, and cannot be over-estimatel. 
It is a well-known fact that many slate quarries situate in remote 
districts of the Principality have been crushed to the death by the 
enormous cost attending the construction of roads and rail and laying 
the same. I know of some where from 50,000/. to 75,0001. has beet 
expended for that purpose by one quarry alone ; but the situation of 
this property renders it inexpedient for the directors to spend above 
a mere trifle of their capital for that purpose, as they have only t 
construct an incline of not more than 300 yards from the centre of 
their works to go alongside the railway ; and in view of this it strikes 
me rather forcibly that even the debris, or waste rock, could be made 
a source of revenue to the quarry company by supplying it to the 
railway company for the purpose of ballasting their permanent Way, 
the purchase of additional land at central stations, and the labour 
cost for getting the same is no doubt a large item in the railway com 
panies’ expenditure column. Within the space of its own gratt 
there is ample room to deposit waste for ages without encroaching 
on the vein of slate, and also anample supply of water available for 
all the purposes of an extensivesawing, planeing, and enamelling estab 
lishment, and unless this quarry is heavily weighted with promotion 
money, the fixed capital of the company will be found more than 
sufficient if energetically and economically applied to bring the pro- 
perty into thorough working order, and a profitable concern the » 
sult. I have no hesitation in stating that success is inevitable here, 
and I believe that opinion is shared in by highly respectable quat:y 
managers and engineers who have had a long and varied experienc? 
with the different slate districts of North and South Wales. Its 
situation being about midway between the two villages, it will . 
the means of giving active employment near their homes to a 
population, who mostly are engaged in quarrying and mining ve 
suits. Both the company and they are to be congratulated ont . 
as it will be a great mutual advantagef; and for the company sad 
able to command a lot of sober and industrious workmen ¥ - 
cottages in the immediate district of the quarry, they will not -* 
to go to other districts and import strangers, who prove as 4 rule - 
means of sowing dissension between master and man ; and I have® 











| east, on the south the 49th parallel of north latitude, on the west the 
| Rocky Mountains, and on the north as far as any person wants to go. 
The really fertile belt may be said to be 10° of latitude, or 600 miles. 
Thus we have a section of country full of all agricultural resources 
without people. In England you have people without land. Why 
not take the people of England, young and healthy and strong, who 
are circumscribed by rules and regulations, who have no land, and 
put them on the Queen’s farm? But, it will be asked, how are we to 
get there, we have no money to move? Money is in abundance to 
move grain or other crops, but there is no money to move people 
from the place of production to the place where they can be more 
| prosperous and happy. In order to move grain it is necessary to call 
|in the assistance of the banks; in order to move people it is neces- 

sary to callin the assistance of the Government. Both the banks 
| and the Government are the offshoot of the people, and without the 
people they could not exist and could not prosper. The propositions, 
then, that I lay down are—That it is the duty of the Government of 
| England to assist her own people, and not be mean enough to let her 

subjects starve while she spends lots of money in nothing but foolery. 
| That: it is the duty of the people to demand their rights at the hands 
|of the Government, and by every legitimate and lawful means en- 
| deavour to place themselves in circumstances of prosperity 





| doubt there will be also many local holders of shares, and it ps 
| be wellif the directors would take time by the forelock and P 


Py : ° ° : 7 ose 
| chase a sufficient quantity of rails, timber, and machinery. te 
| items can be procured for at least 100 per cent. less now t i 

e Ca 


‘could be some years ago; and as history repeats itself, ther . 
| be the least measure of doubt but that a reaction will set yen 
that before very long, so they better prepare for that welcome ¢ + the 
| and as so much preliminary work has already been done there yt 
former holders, but a short time need elapse before it can be ost 
into full working order and its capabilities proved, and the or : 
in the shape of slates, slabs, and enamelled goods, be put 1 
market. ; seaant ef 
At a recent Eisteddfod held at Llanbrynmair, a magnificen = 
amelled table, manufactured from the rock of this quarry, — 
| sented to Sir W. W. Wynn, one of the presidents of the day, W™ 
| as a work of art was greatly admired by the thousands 
| to see it. Competent judges say that the rock in this qualr, 
adapted for this kind of work, the trade in which is becoming the 
extensive daily, and the demand at present much in —, this 
|supply. In conclusion, I trust the action of the pong oa 
| quarry will be one of energy and economy, which are the 
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5 doubt. 


> sample such lodestuff for its contained gold and silver, because there 


» (often impalpable to the verge of the infinitely little), as well as in 
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ful to make this property a source of great profit to 
t in it, and to the good of the district at large. 
INVESTOR. 


jents em 
those that 1Dv 
July 26. 
GOLD IN WALES—No. XXVI. 
DACH VALLEY, MERIONETH—(SWITZERLAND AT HOME). 
[Concluded from last week's Journal,]} 





The metallic sulphides themselves (excepting copper and 
SiR, have hitherto proved almost commercially valueless, owing 
Jead — that buyers of mixed ores such as these have not been 
to the we will compensate sellers for the precious metals which the 
found W happen to contain. It is a fact within my own knowledge 
ores yA ys t more of poor copper ore from a mine of this district 
that ot to smelters at St. Helens at the current rate per unit for 
we meh which, judging from what I extracted myself from about 
3} pro the“ leavings,” must have contained several thousand ounces 
pie ‘A measure of appreciation for this “ very pretty lot of ore” 
of e jy exhibited by the said smelters in the offer of 5s, a ton ad- 
was aul . the price for “as much more as could be raised.” 
eet o here, as elsewhere, attempts to work auriferous sulphides, 


arsenides antimonides, tellurides, &c., by the ordinary amalgamation 


“nen silver, and entailed a very serious loss of quicksilver as well ; 


d here (so far as Merionethshire is concerned) the question has 
att tly rested for several years; and, probably, nobody will again 
que a the amalgamation of sulphides for their contained gold. 
oy the ordinary methods of amalgamation it is stated as fact that 
the an of gold at the St. John del Rey Mine is 30 per cent; in the 
Brazils, generally, 30 per cent.; at Zell, 35 to 40 per cent.; in Hun- 
cary and the Tyrol, 50 per cent. ; in Chili, 66 per cent. ; at Vallan- 
vasea (Piedmont), 87 per cent.; and that in some cases the loss of 
quicksilver is even much more serious than that of gold. 


tions, lack of skill, and want of will. 
for the most part erroneous. 
and directors. 
&c. Insufficient working capital at outset. 
the erection of costly machinery, &c. 
machinery and appliances. 
locality. Putting up useless apparatus, knowing it to be such. 
Neglect of contract and tribute systems. Want of labour-saving 
appliances, such as the rock-drill. Persistence in working low- 
grade quartz and ores. 
The almost total disregard of the loss of quicksilver. Derangements 
by arsenides, &c. Disregard of the fact that gold in quartz, &c., 
is sometimes so exceedingly fine that it requires to be ground as 
well as crushed. The total neglect of tailings after amalgamation. 


Rash expenditure in 





|out for premiums on shares. Sometimes the hasty, inconsiderate, 
}and dishonest declaration of dividends. 

But it has been truly said “The history of failures is the history 
of success.” The shoals and quicksands have been clearly mapped 
out, and they may, therefore, be avoided in the future. Taken asa 
whole there has been no failure whatever, or anything like it in the 
| Dolgelly district. To my knowledge the acquired gold upon which 





have resulted in the loss of nearly one-half of the contained royalty has actually been paid was in value more than treble all the 


| legitimate mining costs of the last 25 years put together. Finally, 
I assert confidently that the circumstances of Welsh gold are under 
control, and that the lodestuff generally is remuneratively auriferous. 


APPENDIX. 
List of Experimental and Working Results in 20 Localities 
(Merioneth). 
1.—5 assays averaged 3 ozs. 18 dwts. of gold to the ton of lode stuff. 
2.—1 assay gave at the rate of 4 ozs. of gold to the ton of lode stuff. 
3.—On reduction by amalgamation 244 lbs. of lode stuff yielded 





Appended is a list of experimental and working results of the gold | 82 ozs.; 6 cwts., 17 ozs.; 298 tons of refuse, 174 ozs. of gold. 
| 


yield of this district, of the general accuracy of which there it little 
I have selected only 20 localities out of more than twice 
that number, and have noted them from 1 to 20, To these localities 
are referred nearly 600 assays, and more or less large trials of lode- 
stuff, and some really large operations on hundreds of tons. Most 
of the 283 experimental trials referred to as of No. 20 locality were 
undertaken upon 60 tons of lodestuff raised for the purpose of special 
testing by analysis and in actual work. The prominent aim being 
to ascersain, if possible, the maximum quantity of the lodestuff that 
was comparatively worthless, so that it might be at once thrown 
aside, and all thought centred on the remainder of the minerals, if 
py repeated experiment the game was found “ worth the candle.” 
Although some of these analytical results are really very extraordi- 
nary, per se, they must be taken to be of no value whatever as repre- 
senting working averages. They are introduced with no such mis- 
leading intention. But, on the other hand, there is a real import- 
ance attaching to the result, which (so far as my long experience 
goes) no other series of trials has ever yet attained to. They are of 
great significance, inasmuch as the new fact has been elicited that 
the lodestuff poorest in metallic minerals (on an adequate scale) 
can be profitably operated on by an improved method of amalgama- 
tion, at a cost of about 20 to 24 grains of gold to the ton. The 23 
amalgamation trials (of 20 locality) most satisfactorily prove this. 
Running this unmistakable fact alongside the reported gold yield 
from poor stuff at localities 16 and 18, makes the fact of still greater 
significance. 

Further than this, the results show, for the first time in the history 
of Welsh gold, that the mixed sulphides (in some of the localities) 
are rich enough in the precious metals to pay a large profit by ap- 
propriate smelting and chemical processes. 

In the full consideration of this interesting and I think important 
question it must be borne in mind that it is simply impossible to 


exist in it variable quantities of these precious metals in a free state 


sundry states of combination, &c. To fairly sample the lodestuff, 
therefore, presupposes the particles of gold and silver to be of equal 
size and weight, and, what is more, to be equidistant, which are arti- 
ficial conditions that can never be arranged by sampling after the 
methods adopted with copper and other ores containing either few 
or many units of the severally contained metals. 

Fair sampling the lodestuff for gold being thus thrust out of the 
question, it may be inferred that it is impossible to estimate with 
anything like an approach to accuracy the values in bulk of such 
ever-varying minerals for the gold and silver, which by comparison 
generally occur free, associated, or secreted, in very minute parti- 
cles, and never equally disseminated throughou the lodestuff. 

Behind this damaging fact to the mineowners, smelters as a rule 
safely entrench themselves when sellers offer such ores, and allow 
little or nothing (generally the latter) for the precious metals known 
to be contained in them. Example in copper produce sold from 
locality No. 6 in the appendix. 

Obviously these assay experiments, and some of the others, are of 
the greatest practical use, for by their aid it can be determined 
where the precious metals occur in profitable quantities; and how 
selections of the mixed minerals can be made for distinctive reduc- 
tion operations, kc. In fact, assaying is indispensible, and a great 
number of assays must be made in order to work with the greatest 
possible certainty of favourable results. One practical way of esti- 
mating whether such minerals can be wrought at a profit (under 
circumstances such as stated) is to ascertain first the cost of raising 
and reducing them. 

By the new methods of operation employed on the 60 tons referred 
to the maximum cost was 602. ‘To cover this cost, therefore, requires 
aminimum yield of 14 ton of pig-lead, 80 oz. of silver, and 7 oz. of 
gold, without including any other resulting products whatever. I 
pn the minimum value of the ore in bulk may be taken at 40s. 

on 

Omitting from the estimate the occasional, and it may be infre- 
quent, occurrence of the rich silver ore (polytelite), and excluding 
all the chances of finding virgin gold of considerable value, at times 
to lift Tesults far over any datum line that may be called an average. 
- minimum value of the ores in bulk which I have just given is 

elow the true commercial value of the metals, &c., contained in the 
minerals, In part proof of this, 1 ton of the mixed sulphides, indis 
pea taken, and operated upon by one of the new processes 
peg treatment, &c., gave resulting metals of the baser sort, 
in a themselves to pay all costs of reduction, and they hold- 
ails t 4 rate of 200 oz. of silver and 12402. of gold to 1 ton of 
93 aie ” results by assays of the tailings concentrated after the 
being ree ion trials of locality 20, are particularly referred to as | 
ona bel hich Opinion of vast importance to private owners of aurifer- 
7 suphides, &c., whether at home or abroad, particularly if metal 
Growth re-creation be fairly taken into the account. 

finished my last communication with the following remark of 


4.—4 ton yielded # oz. gold. 

5.—On reduction by amalgamation 14 lbs. gaveat the rate of 168 ozs.; 
2 ewts., 54 ozs.; and 5 cwts., 3} ozs. gold to the ton. 

6.—4 parcels of 49, 49, 50, and 35 tons copper pyrites gave sever- 
ally—1 oz., 1} 0z., 1 oz., and 3 0z. of gold to the ton, besides silver, 
by buyers’ assays. About 9000/. worth of this ore was sold to the 
smelters without consideration for the contained and acknowledged 
precious metals, 

7.—17 assays averaged 1 oz. 10} dwts. gold. 

15 assays of galena averaged 254 ozs. silver to the ton. 

8.—A long series of assays gave 5 to 7 dwts.; another long series, 
8 to 17 dwts. gold to the ton. 

9.—A series of 42 assays (on 35 tons) averaged 3 ozs. 0 dwt. 18 grs. 
Another series of 6 assays averaged 2 ozs. 17 dwts. 9 grs. gold. 

10.—10 assays of galena ranged from 17 grs. to 44 dwts.—9 assays 
of galena ranged from 41 grs. to 12 dwts. gold, 44 ozs. silver, and 80; 
per cent. lead. 

11.—On reduction by amalgamation 5 cwts. yielded 18 dwts. gold. 

12.—2 assays averaged 153 ozs. gold to the ton. 

13.—A series of assays of galena ranged from 5 to 11 dwts. gold 
and 474 ozs. silver to ton. 

14.—On reduction by amalgamation 1 cwt. yielded of gold 18 ozs. ; 
43 cwts., 66 ozs.; 1 ton, 354 ozs.; 400 tons, 280 ozs.; 970} tons, 
478 ozs.; and 1593 tons (poorest stuff), 5624 ozs. 

15.—8 assays averaged of gold 19 ozs. ; 7 assays, 684 ozs. ; 11 assays, 
91 ozs. One assay gave at the rate of 24 per cent. gold. Seven trials 
by amalgamation (2077 lbs.) averaged 11} ozs. to ton. 
the tailings of the 7 amalgamation trials, 8} dwts. to ton. On reduc- 
tion by amalgamation yield of gold from 1 lb. ore 9 ozs.; 2 lbs., 
64 ozs.; 22 tons, 13} 0z.; 100 tons, 344 ozs:; 311 tons, 117} ozs. 

16.—On reduction by amalgamation about 4000 tons of quartz 
yielded nearly 2000 ozs. of gold; 1000 tons of it gave 606 ozs. 

17.—A series of assays and small trials by amalgamation gave very 
large results, which were not publicly stated. 

18.—On reduction by amalgamation of picked mineral, aggregates 
selected at different periods, yielded of gold worth 3/. 17s. 6d. per oz. 
from 3 tons, 976 ozs.; 6} tons, 2303 ozs.; 133 tons, 4566 ozs. ; 19 tons, 
6718 ozs. ; 39 tons 9 cwts., 93633 ozs.; at 2310 tons 17 ewts., 10,911 
ozs.; at 4154 tons, 11,508 ozs.; at 5063 tons, 11,663 ozs. Average 
yield 2 ozs. 6 dwts. to the ton of mineral operated on. 350 fms. gave 
3500 tons of lode stuff—1 cubic fathom of which gave 784 ozs. gold. 
Fifty fathoms of one narrow lode, by 30 fms. deep, yielded 11,508 ozs., 
worth nearly 45,0007. It should be stated that 2500 tons of poor ore 
gave at the rate of #0z. gold to the ton, and 1036 tons of the poorest 
refuse yielded } oz. to the ton. 

19.—A series of 35 assays and larger experiments on mixed sul- 
phides gave an average of 4 ozs. 1 dwt. to the ton. The following 
13 assays for gold and silver are from headings which contained 
visible gold :— 





56 lbs. ore ...Silver, ozs. 55°89 ... Gold, ozs. 111°79 to ton. 
., ae Pero BPO: ziccissccstecssvave 64:00 ,, 
16 PUTT TTT TTT TT FROG vesaececisesssasse 220°00 ,, 
\) Be are MVGD ssisisetscrsessaes 82°60 ,, 

ee Ee ee BL'OS  sisccivessvcvssevs 52°67 s,s 
il PMT CT te ROR OS ceisdsicsscesssess 382 67 ,, 
i » . 28934 ,, 
14 ” ” 
15 ” ‘ “% ” 
ss 566 5°34 ,, 
85 PrEmEETITITICTTIT TT Tire 17°33 94°67 ,, 
| A ae Terre rT Te DOGO: sessisccdsercasees 42°00 





” ” 

300 tons of this ore were dressed down to 10? tons, and yielded 
176 ozs. gold, nearly 11} ozs. to the ton, and this independently of 
75 lbs. weight of rich specimens given away by the then proprietor. 
Another series of 14 assays of tailings averaged 22 ozs. gold to the 
ton. A series of 43 trials of mixed sulphides by very imperfect 
amalgamation (in all 274 tons) yielded 8 ozs. 6 dwts. gold, which is 
about 6 dwts. to the ton. 
255 and 261 ozs. gold to the ton. 
and 303 ozs. 

20.—Assays: One assay of copper pyrites gave at the rate of 414 ozs. 
silver, and 6 assays 8} ozs. gold to the ton; 1 assay (chiefly copper 
pyrites), 9 ozs. silver; 36 assays of galena from various places ave- 
raged 60 per cent. lead; 19 assays of galena (raw) averaged 59 ozs. 


227 


Dressed galena as much as 


silver and 2 ozs. gold; 20 assays of galena (dressed) averaged 44 ozs. 
silver (most of the silver being in a free state had washed away in 
the operation of dressing); 12 assays of the same dressed galena, 


of ditto averaged 240 ozs. silver, and 2 others of ditto 108 ozs. gold ; 
2 assays of refuse washed averaged 8 ozs. silver, and 1 assay of the 
same gave at the rate of 103 ozs. gold; 2 assays of auriferous quartz 
and galena averaged 8 ozs. silver and 51} ozs. gold; 2 assays of 
galena and iron pyrites averaged 29 ozs. silver, and 2 others of ditto 





« ‘ 
— Miner,” who has since died—* There’s somebody's wealth 
pe ion me This is quite true, and I hope the somebody will | 
ae P torw ard to put it into a form that the Master of the Mint | 
make right royal use of it. 
licly oe a communication allow me to reiterate what I pub- | 
do not think -s years ago—namely, “ I beg distinctly to state that 
exceed 4 roe: ys average yield of gold in the Dolgelly district will | 
ceptions wit the ton, although there are several extraordinary ex- 
opinion pod ie rule in some of the quartz lodes of the district.” This | 
: Stull clings tome. But what of it? It compares favourably | 


With some rec ° 
. > recently ; ; $4 “shen 
Port Phillip itly published Australian results. 


6 dwts, 174 


Mining ¢ 
Min ng Company, for the same month, 5dwts. 18grs. to the ton. 
dated eft ee re ge clearly point to probable reward in asso- 
‘ rt touching 2 _— ba 
“Ta ~nadhe g the future of the precious metals of the 
. Some of the causes 
pny far to seek, 
Urder :—§m< 
of the Smallness of some of the mineral veins. 
ean minerals by skilful assaying. 
esults, « Salting” the minerals. 


and Colonial Gold Company’s yield was at the rate of 


of failure in mining for the precious metals 


Non-examination 
Misrepresentation of analy- 


4 oz. gold; 5 assays of ordinary blende averaged 144 ozs. silver, and 


averaged 1002} ozs. auriferous silver; 3 assays of same 13 ozs. gold ; 
6 assays of blende and galena averaged 254 ozs. silver; 5 assays of 
same 14 oz. gold; 1 assay of blende, &c., gave 597 ozs. auriferous sil- 
ver, another of same 2389 ozs.; 1 assay of marcasite gave 4% ozs. 
silver, another }0z. gold; 2 assays of black shales (the enclosing 
rock of a lode) averaged } oz. silver, and 9 assays of same 44 ozs. of 
argentiferous gold; 4 assays of a mixed mineral, selected specially, 
averaged 37} ozs. silver, and 3 assays of same 184 ozs. gold; 6 assays 
of another selected mixed mineral averaged 514 ozs. silver,and8 assays 


In April last the | of same averaged 64 ozs. gold; 16 large meltings of same gave at the 


| rate of 882 lbs. weight of metallic alloy, very highly argentiferous 


gts. to the ton of quartz; and the Victoria (London) |and auriferous; 5 assays of mixed sulphides averaged 38} ozs. silver ; 


|l assay of same 34 ozs. gold; 1 assay of iron pyrites gave 74 ozs. 
silver ; 5 assays of same averaged 2} ozs. gold ; 3 assays of polytelite 
gave at the rate of 3528 ozs. silver each, another of same 278 ozs. sil- 


’ of the county Merioneth. | ver, another 2009 ozs. silver, another 707 ozs. silver; 8 assays of 


polytelite (with metallic admixtures) averaged 1740 ozs. silver; 


They may be taken somewhat in the following | 2 assays of same averaged 14 oz. gold; 2 assays of odds and ends of 


minerals (picked), 244 ozs. gold; a grey ore 164 ozs. silver; 1 large 
|assay of quartz (gold visible), 44 ozs. gold; 1 assay of a proustite- 


Ignorance of mining opera- | looking mineral gave at the rate of 560zs.gold; 23 amalgamation trials 


The mining practice pursued 
Incompetence of agents, managers, 
Rash expenditure in the purchase of mining rights, 


Inappropriate, or inadequate, | 
Putting good machinery in the wrong | 


The general disregard of mixed sulphides. | 


| The disregard of the waste of gold in the tailings. The hasty looking | 


One assay of | 


Some dry slimes yielded at the rate of | 


silver; 4 of ditto averaged 3 ozs. gold; 1 assay of galena gave 278 ozs. | 


64 ozs. gold; 7 assays of lead slimes averaged 854 ozs. silver, 2 assays | 


3 others 13} ozs. gold; 3 assays blende (holding probably polytelite) | 


of quantities ranging from 14 Ibs. to 5 tons, and consisting chiefly of 
quartz and hornstone averaged 1034 grs. gold to the ton of mineral; 
12assays of tailings of the last-named 23 amalgamation trials averaged 
10 ozs. silver; 16 assays of same averaged 164 ozs. gold; 2 assays of 
the buddle stuff from these trials gave at the rate of 9} ozs. gold to 
| the ton. After smelting a ton of the mixed sulphides, &c., by a new 
| method 12 assays of the resulting pig-lead and metallic alloys ave- 
| raged 108} ozs. silver, and 6 assays of same 15} ozs. gold to the ton. 
London, July 12. T. A. READWILN, F.G.S., &e. 





LORD’S DUES. 

| S1r,—In the early days of mining the lords of the land in the 
| counties of Devon and Cornwall were so averse to having their land 
| defaced by mining operations that in order to enable miners to enter 
upon their lands an Act of Parliament was passed, called the 
Stannary Act, under which they had power to work within certain 
limits. The limits were called tin bounds, which were held to exist 
so long as they were annually renewed at the corners and working 
continued, but if the works were suspended for a period of twelve 
months, and no dues paid to the lord, the right to work lapsed. 
The dues, or royalty, were 1-13th. Many persons‘have erred in sup- 
posing that the renewal annually kept the right line whether work- 
ing was continued or not. It was not so; continual working was 
necessary for continued right. 

In modern times the owners of land, with few exceptions, are too 
sensible of the importance of mining to their own interest to withold 
liberty to search for metallic and other minerals, but the question of 
dues has been in an unsatisfactory state—the lords sometimes in- 
sisting on too much, and the miners desiring to pay, perhaps, 
too little. The lords having the power to refuse the grant the 
| workers must submit to their terms or keep away. Hence it happens 

that in some cases dues as high as one-eighth of all the produce has 
| been paid (in Wales for instance). Some lords are more generous 
| than others, and from a desire to have their lands developed for 
| their own advantage and that of the miners they grant mining leases 
on more easy terms—1-24th dues, &c. Dues must always remain a 
question of arrangement between the grantor and grantee; the lord 
| may refuse to grant on reasonable terms, and the miner may decline 
to accept a grant. The hardest lords that I know are those of china- 
| Clay lands, where the dues are so high in some cases as 4s. per ton— 
i.e., about one-fifth of all the value of the produce. Of course the 
| proportion paid to the lords of clay land should be higher than those 
| paid in metallic mines—the risk being less. In the early days of 
| clay working the dues were only about Is. per ton, which were cer 
| tainly very low, I think 2s. 6d. per ton a fairer proportion for the 
| lords of china-clay. 
| Within the last few days, at mine meetings and elsewhere, some 
| rather severe remarks were made because Mr. Basset expressed a 
| wish to receive the 1-13th dues secured by his lease to Dolcoath 
| adventurers, Mr. Basset having during the late time of depression 
| kindly accepted 1-20th. I cannot perceive anything unreasonable 
in Mr. Basset’s request, the lessees having accepted the lease, and 
| thereby undertook to pay 1-13th of the returns as dues; but I admit 
| that the dues ought not to have been fixed at such a figure, 1-20th 
| being a fair proportion. Miners are so eager to get possession, or 
to retain possession, of mineral lands that they accept leases on al- 
| most any terms, and afterwards trust to the liberality of the lords, 
| and to call them illiberal if they insist on the fulfilment of the con- 
| ditions of the leases. 
| I think that it is high time that a reformation should take place 
in the conditions under which mining leases have been granted, those 
conditions being absurd—1l. The expense of the “deed” should be 
reduced from 25 or 30 guineas to 10 guineas.—2. The minimum rent 
should be less, if any.—3. The land destroyed should be paid for ac- 
cording to a valuation, and not at 100/. or 150. per acre, when it is 
not worth 40/., and in some cases not 20/. per acre.—4. The account- 
house and other houses erected by the lessees should be theirs for a 
term of years,and not the lessors, on the relinquishment of the mine. 
-—5. The dues should be on profits only, but the lords’ proportion of 
the profits should, of course, be much higher than 1-20th—say, } or 
1-10th of the clear profit. I think that your readers will agree with 
me that those suggestions are agreeable to reason and common sense, 
but their adoption will be difficult while selfishness is so predominant. 
Truro, July 28. R. SyMoNns. 

















START IN MINING. 


| Srr,—When miners who take contracts to raise metallic minerals 
| at so much in 1Z., usually called “ tribute,” are successful therein by 
meeting with a rich deposit of ore, they call it a “sturt ” (start). 
Some miners have gained a small fortune in two months in that way. 
I remember that a miner called B. Spargo, of Gwennap, gained 
13002. in two months in the United Mines. The late Capt. Tonkin, 
of Carharrack, earned 500/. in six months; the late Capt. Whit- 
burne 4007. in the same period. I remember also that the late 
Capt. Josiah Vivian, of North Roskear told me of a miner who earned 
10007. in a brief period, which he spent in drink in a short time; 
and, singular as it may appear, he told Capt. V. that if he had an- 
other 10007. he would do the same with it! Fortunes quickly 
acquired “take to themselves wings and fly away.” R. SyMONs. 
Truro, July 29. 





TREVINCE CONSOLS. 


S1tr,—In my last letter, under the head of “ Another Glance at 
Gwennap,” I mentioned Trevince Consols as a mine deserving of par- 
ticular mention, and, therefore, after making minute inquiries from 
the miners, and observations, I subjoin the result. 

If the character of a man is known by the company he keeps so 
is that of a mine by its contiguity to other mines. Of Trevince Con- 
sols I may say that it has had very rich neighbours, which reflect a 
value on it. On the eastern side is Clifford Amalgamated, which 
| yielded about 1,000,0002. profit. On the immediate north-west is 
Wheal Squire, which yielded large profits about 60 or 70 years ago, 
and adjacent toZthis is Tingtang, now idle, but formerly profitable. 
Adjoining that is Wheal Damsel, which yielded 200,000/. profit to 
Messrs. Williams and Co., and Wheal Jewell, which yielded 300,000Z. 
| profit to the same company. These mines are within a short distance 
| from Trevince Consols. At the west are Tresavean, which yielded 
| 500,000/. profit, and other rich mines—Trethellan, Treviskey, Brewer, 
and Penstruthal. 
| Trevince Consols is partly in Trevince estate, and partly in the 
| manor of Cosgarne, in Gwennap, and is held under leases for 21 
| years, at low royalties. The manager is Capt. J. Mayne, of St. Day, 
who is recognised as a very intelligent practical miner. The secre- 
|tary is Mr. J. A. Dobson, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within, London. 
|The number of shares is 12,000. It is supposed that the amount 
' called up (30002.) will meet the cost of working till the returns ba- 
| lance the expenditure, and that soon afterwards the executive will 
be enabled to declare dividends out of profits, of which no doubt is 
entertained. 

The rock containing the lodes is clay-slate, in the vicinity of the 
Carnmarth granite, all the mines surrounding which have been rich ; so 
| from analogy I deduce the conclusion that Trevince Consols will be 
{no exception when developed. At present the mine is only merging 
| from virginity. The lodes (six in number) are well defined. The 
| engine-shaft is 15 fathoms deep, north of which at that level is a 
copper lode yielding 2 tons of copper ore per fathom, some of which 

is to be seen at surface. The miners attach a high estimate on this 
lode, believing that a large rich deposit of ore is beneath. The en- 
gine is in course of erection. 

About 60 fathoms west of the engine-shaft, in a shaft 5 fathoms 
deep, another lode has been struck ; it is 2 ft. wide, and containing 
copper ore, which can worked at 6s. 8d.in 1/7. The miners have a 
high opinion of this lode also, believing that a great mass of copper 
is in proximity. The other four lodes have been laid open sufficiently 
to justify the miners’ good opinion of them. The sett is large, being 
about 270 fathoms square, and is intersected by a cross-course and 
an elvan course. 

It is decidedly better to lay out a small capital in developing 2 

| maiden piece of mineral ground like this than expending it in deep 
exhausted mines. The fact that such respectable and intelligent 
j agents as Capt. John Maynard, of East Pool, and Capt. White, of 
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Wheal Peevor, have reported very highly on this property, after a 
careful examination, should be sufficient to inspire the utmost con- 
tidence in success as the result of the working, and to induce the 
purchase of shares, if any are to be had. p 

I have not seen Capt. Mayne on the subject of this letter, but I 
suppose that he will read it in the Mining Journal, and not disap- 
prove of it. Iam glad that he has hit upon such a promising sett, 
and I wish him, and all other honest workers, success in his and their 
legitimate undertakings.—TZruro, July 29. R. SYMONS. 


EAST DEVON CONSOLS. 


Sir,—During my visit in this neighbourhood my attention has 
een attracted by the striking character of a mine lately commenced 
working which adjoins the South Devon United Copper Mines. The 
sett is extensive and its situation most favourable for the production 
of large masses of mineral. It is bounded on the west by the South 
Devon and is of the same geological composition, the lodes from 
which vast quantities of ore have and are still being taken. The 
same lodes are passing through the entire length of the mine—East 
Devon Consols. The strata in which the lodes are imbedded are 
killas, carrying a large beautiful gossan, not far distant from the 
junction of granite. It has been highly reported on by the following 
eminent and practical mining authorities : —Capt. Richards, of Devon 
Great Consols ; Capts. Browning and Rosewarne, and other practical 
men of acknowledged authority. I have been connected with mining 
for nearly forty years, and confess that I know no concern with better 
prospects of success than this mine, which is well situated in virgin 
ground.— Zavistock, July 28. - WILLIAM THOMAS. 

WEST VOR MINE:! 

Srr,—My attention has been strongly attracted by the striking 
character of a mine lately commenced working, which adjoins Great 
Wheal Vor, and is now known as West Vor. The sett is extensive, 
and its situation is most favourable for the production of large masses 
of tin, it being bounded on the east by Great Vor Mine, and being of 
the same geological composition, the lodes from which such vast _re- 
turns were made passing through the entire length of the mine. 
Capt. Josiah Thomas, of Dolcoath, in a report on West Vor states 
that Great Vor, late Old Vor, was probably one of the most produc- 
tive tin mines ever found in Cornwall. On the north it is bounded 
by Great Work, also one of the most successful of our Cornish tin 
mines, and to add toits chances of success is the junction of killas 
and granite which occurs in the sett. It has been highly reported on 
by the following eminent and practical mining authorities :—Capt. 
Josiah Thomas, manager of Dolcoath Mine; Capt. 8. Harris, manager 
of Great Vor Mine; Capt. W. R. Rutter, manager of West Seton ; 
and other practical men of acknowledged authority. These reports 
can be had on application to Mr. T. Hunter, the secretary, 12, Union- 
court, Old Broad-street.—London, July 30. Jos. J. REYNOLDS. 





CORNISH MINING—THE GWENNAP DISTRICT, AND ITS 
UNWROUGHT GROUND. 

Sir,—Carn Marth Granite Hill is to the mines of Gwennap what 
Carn Brea is to the productive run of mines in the Camborne and 
Illogan districts. It has been remarked by almost every writer on 
the subject that by far the larger part of the mineral wealth of Corn- 
wall occurs within a distance of two or three miles on either side of 
the line of junction between the granite and slate; this is un- 
questionably true, yet no part of the line itself seems to have been 
more productive than any other spot of equal extent within the dis- 
tance already mentioned. In confirmation of this take from the 
western part of Dolcoath Mine to the eastern end of Carn Brea, a 
distance of about three miles, it is difficult to say what portion of 
this ground has been and is the most productive. The same remark 
applies to the south side of Carn Brea hill, from South Condurrow 
to Wheal Buller, about the same distance, there is almost a uniformity 
of riches throughout the whole length, some deposits probably being 
deeper than others. Within my recollection it was said that mineral 
in paying quantities would not be found in this tract of ground, but 
many have lived to prove the fallacy of it. Iam somewhat led to 
remark on this from a letter which recently appeared in your valu- 
able Journal, the substance of which was that the Gwennap district 
was almost exhausted. Starting from the foot of Carn Marth range 
of granite on a line west through unwrought ground may be seen 
elvans of a highly crystaline nature in close connection with copper 
lodes, the backs of which contain gossan equal in quality and closely 
resembling the ferrnginous masses found in the Gwennap Great 
Consols and United Mines. I contend it is idle to presume this 
ground is unproductive, such gossan backs have always proved sure 
precursors of mineral wealth (Devon Great Consols to wit) ; indeed, 
I never knew a true copper gossan fail turning out large quantities 
of mineral in depth, The piece of ground alluded to embraces within 
its limits the Wheal Buller and Penstruthal lodes, which traverse 
‘the sett of East Wheal Buller, where a cross-cut is being put out 
south at the 40 fm. level for their intersection. At this depth the 
whole district commenced ore producing, proving more and more 
valuable on depth being attained, and analogy points to similar 
results on cutting the lodes in East Wheal Buller; they proved rich 
to the east as well as west of it. Probably the discovery of tin 
recently made in Mount Carbis Mine about 30 fms. deep on the 
western slope of the same hill in virgin ground will be another proof 
of the vast riches which abound in the unwrought ground of the 
district. It appears to be on the line of South Frances and West 
Basset lodes, which are now among the richest tin producing mines 
of the county, and I venture to predict it is the outcrop of what will 
lead to the opening up of as rich and lasting tin mine as any on 
either side of Carn Brea Hill. New Cathedral on the north-east 
slope of Carn Marth is another piece of new ground, the indications 
at the present shallow workings being sufficient to convince the most 
sceptical that a little more depth only is required to open a valuable 
copper mine. CHARLES BAWDEN, 

St. Day, Scorrier, Cornwall, July 28. 

LISKEARD DISTRICT. 

Sir,—The undermentioned extract from the 5s. (1865) edition of 
*« Mines of Cornwall,” by Thomas Spargo, of Gresham House, may be 
of some interest possibly to your correspondent, “ A Shareholder,” in 
last Saturday's Journal, although doubtless in the period elapsing 
since this was written some if not many changes have occurred both 
in the local management, working expenses, position of working, con- 
dition of mineral ground, and so on, but it may serve to cheer up 
shareholders who may have become fainthearted at calls being made, 
and who have either sold out or contemplate doing so, of the East 
Caradon. The present manager is reputed to be a good practical 
miner, and a fair successor to any who have preceded him. Whether 
they are working in another part of the sett to that which they were 
working in 1864 I do not know, but there seems to be favourable 
signs of another turn of luck, and it may come sooner than many ex- 
pect. But for the outlay requisite one would be disposed to recom- 
mend boring machines and the use of some of the recently invented 
explosive mediums rather than the old-fashioned plan, which cannot 
but be slow, taking into consideration the hard nature of the country 
to drive or sink through. A new edition of the above-mentioned 
work by Mr. T. Spargo or some other equally competent mining man 
would doubtless be much appreciated, and I hope that someone with 
the special knowledge will publish one: 

This is one of those mines in which it is not difficult to see how the profits are 
obtained. The circular lode produces in places deposits of ore worth from 402. to 
60/. per fathom, and as most of the mining ground of the world can_be stoped 
away in the lodes for from 2/. to S/. per fathom, it is plain to see how the margin 
of from 35/. to 55/. per fathom gain on the working goes te form large profits. 
The sales from the mine frequently amount to 3000/. per month, while the cost 
is barely 1000/., showing a rich lode, a good mine, and good management. The 
boundaries eastward, the great bases of these productive copper lodes, remain in- 
tact, and will continue no doubt to make thousands of pounds profits as the re- 
sources of the mine are followed downward. The depth is nothing, and will not 
be considerable or offer much difficulty as to the working for the next 20 years, 
while the profits have already been from 70,0002. to 80,000/. upon an outlay of 
20,0002., the selling value being 90,0002. The mine has made occasionally 20002. 
a month dividends, or more than cent. per cent. upon the whole outlay. It is 
not easy to imagine how the most sanguine financier can expect a better result. 
The adit was 20 fms.; depth below 90 fms.; dues 1-18th; rocks granite, clay- 


slate, and elvan; shares in number as now, secretary also; then the manager 
was Capt. James Seccombe. The sales of copper were as follows :—In 1862, 5265 
tons for 35,6007. 3s. 6d. ; in 1863, 6031 tons for 34,1557. 19s. 3d.; and in 1864, 6406 
tons for 35,4882. 13s. 7d. Then there were 250 persons employed. 

The last report, dated July 13, from the local manager reads hope- 
fully, although perhaps not so highly coloured as those by some other 
parties that have appeared in the Journai; but I confess I would have 
in preference a moderate report than one somewhat painted up, and 
made (I am disposed to think) to serve the purpose of share specu- 
lators rather than of investors, and no doubt some have been misled 
thereby into purchasing at the lately comparatively high prices. I 
should certainly like to see (if the agent will send them) reports to 
the Journal more often than is the case. This latter remark would 
also apply to the case of the West Mary Ann, a continuation of (I 
believe) Wheal Mary Ann, and I presume of that Trelawny Mine, 
about which so much has been printed of late. It would no doubt 
be interesting to some of your readers to have a regular report of 
what is being done at West Mary Ann; they cut a lode some time 
ago, and it is to be hoped that they are sinking or driving on it with 
advantage. The capitalis small, but I believe it is well held by local 
shareholders chiefly.—July 26. COPPER ORE. 


OLD GUNNISLAKE MINE. 


S1r,—As I understand there is to be no report in the Journal of 
this week, may I ask the cause? It cannot be that there is nothing 
interesting to the adventurers to be made known, as a fully attended 
meeting of the committee was held a few days ago to determine 
upon which of the numerous offers to supply the mine with an engine 
for the purpose of working a boring should be accepted, and, after 
two hours deliberation, one was fixed upon and ordered, subject to 
the approval of the engineer of the mine. Great progress has been 
made with the squaring down and completing the level for the re- 
ception of the boring-machine, but upon this matter it is not deter- 
mined whether to purchase one or let the driving of level to those 
who are in the habit of taking such a bargain. An assay has also 
been taken of the ore coming from the end of the lode in the level, 
and found to contain 19} per cent. of copper. Wo. EDISTON. 

Tavistock, July 29. _— 


MINING IN LLANARMON. 


Sir,—The numerous discoveries of lead ore now being made in 
this district all tend to show what 'might be accomplished if only 
a sufficient amount of capital is brought to bear in developing 
the known rich lodes in a similar carboniferous limestone strati- 
fication to that in which the great Minera Mine has given its 
fortunate shareholders such immense profits, and can be cheaply dc- 
complished by continuing the adit levels already driven under the 
runs of ore worked to water level,and cross-cutting to the side lodes, 
and thus at once draining the water for hundreds of fathoms, and 
avoiding the necessity of expensive pumping machinery for many 
years to come. JOHN L. M. FRASER, 

Greenfield House, Wrexham. Consulting Mining Engineer. 





CARDIGANSHIRE MINES. 


Str,—As this county now appears to be attracting some attention 
I venture to give a few plain figures. Referring to the Share List in 
last week’s Journal I find there are five Cardiganshire mines in the 
Dividend List and ten in the Non-Dividend List. The total capital 
of the five dividend-paying mines is 116,200/., and they have already 
returned in dividends 265,7331., or more than two and a-quarter times 
the original capital. Everyone of these mines is in as paying a state 
now as ever they were. 

The total capital of the non-dividend mines is 283,0007. Several 
of these have only passed into the Non-Dividend List owing to recent 
re-formation as new companies, many having previously returned 
large dividends, such, for instance, as Frongoch, Bronfloyd, Cambrian, 
Blaen Caelan, and Bwlch. 

The average age of the present companies working these 15 mines 
is not three years, so that an investment of 1001. each—-say, 15001.-— 
would have already returned the investor 74 per cent. per annum. 
Should he now realise his whole investment, the 500/. sunk in the 
five dividend mines would at present prices realise 750/.; and with 
regard to the ten non-dividend mines—four are not quoted, the other 
six, representing an investment of 600/., are quoted as worth 1000/7. ; 
so that it is obvious that the investor, in addition to drawing 74 per 
cent. from the date of his investment, would be able to realise at the 
present moment, and clear besides, at least 2507. profit on his original 
capital, and this allows nothing for the four non-quoted shares, repre- 
senting 400/., which is obviously unfair. But I think I have said 
enough to show that capitalists might do much worse than invest 
their money in Cardiganshire mines. FActs. 

July 29. —— 
CARDIGANSHIRE MINES. 


Sir,—The very inclement weather last week prevented my going 
up, as I proposed, to the Rheidol Valley. I have, however, done so 
this week. I went first to the upper end of the valley, and visited 
Ystumtuen Mine. This place has been worked for lead ore at a very 
remote period, and probably is as ancient as any mine in Cardigan- 
shire, but this is a matter of no moment; at the present time the 
workings consist of a deep adit level driven as a cross-cut for over 
260 fms. to cut the lode under some old workings where the lode 
was exceedingly rich, producing in places as much as 8 tons toa 
fathom. The present run of ore ground is laid open for over 180 fms., 
the level having been driven both east and west on the course of the 
lode, but the principal shoots of ore are to the west, and in several 
places the lode is from 7 to 10 ft. wide, containing branches or ribs 
of ore 10 in. solid. To the east are all the shoots of ore dipping 
(west) from Penrhin and Bwylch Gwyn Mines, and so coming into 
Ystumtuen in depth, so that by sinking (say) 25 fms. under adit they 
would be met with; 10 fms. have already been sunk, but I shall 
suggest presently a plan for working much more economically at 
this point. The ground is whole above adit for about 20 fms. in 
height, and paying stopes could at once be opened up, as I am not 
over estimating in saying that on theaverage the whole of the 180 fms. 
would produce over 1} ton to a fathom, and there is no reason to 
doubt that this lead is lasting for the whole 20 fms. in height, as the 
shallow levels produced ore, and in some places the ore was extra- 
ordinarily rich, as before stated; in fact, this mine has been one of 
the most productive mines ever found in Cardiganshire so close to 
surface. There is a most complete field of machinery for dressing 
on the most approved modern system, easily capable of returning 
200 tons of ore per month, there being water-power in abundance 
from the River Rheidol. This plant of machinery cannot have cost 
less than 4000/., and with the available work already done there is a 
fair show for an outlay of 10,000/., and the ore in sight, after deduct- 


mated as worth (above adit) 15,0002. 

Immediately to the west is the Tyn-y-Fron Mine; this is lower 
down in the valley, and their deep level, if extended about 200 fms. 
on the course of the lode, would come 20 fms. under the Ystumtuen 
deep adit ; and it is, therefore, obvious that these two mines ought 
to be worked together. With regard to the prospects of Tyn-y- 
Fron, the adit level is driven cross-cut for 26 fms., where it inter- 
sects the Ystumtuen lode,and driven east towards that mine 80fms.; 
for the whole of this distance the lode is from 7 to 8 ft. wide, and 
composed of blende, lead, and copper of very fine quality, which 
cannot fail to produce paying ore in depth, and make a remunerative 
mine. A winze has been commenced below adit, and I saw a very 
fine pile of lead and blende ore lying at surface, which I was told 
came from this sinking. If these two mines were combined under 
one company there would be a great saving in working, and the ore 
could be dressed on Ystumtuen floors; and with sufficient working 
capital for laying open so extensive a property, these mines, when 
united, would offer an investment which would give immediate 
dividends, all the preliminary work being already done. 

Following the course of the Rheidol on its way to the sea, we 
next come to the Dolfawr Mine; this also is only worked above 
adit, but a course of ore was discovered which yielded to Sir Thomas 
Bonsall a profit of over 30,000/., and even the old halvans have been 








worked for lead; what is wanted is to bring up the deep level, 


ing half for cost of stoping and dressing, &c., may be roughly esti- | 


which has not yet cut the lode from which the great depos; 
was taken. Recently a new lode has been discovered on t om 
parallel to Bonsall’s lode, but very little work has yet been “ Ty 
it. This property would require but a very moderate cai ~ 
open up. This is all that I have had time to see as yet, Pita t 
Dale Taliesin, July 29. CHARLES WILttay 
8 


MINERAL CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIy 


The subjoined letter, which has been received by Baron Cre 

from Mr. George Attwood, affords additional evidence of the bh 
lessness of the statement that any arrangement had been madene 
examination of the company’s mines or investigation of its affain 
London, J * 

My DEAR BARon,—My name having been mentioned in the ‘tina %, 1809, 
London) last week, and also by yourself in the same Journal of to-da: yp araad (yy 
relation to the Mineral Corporation of Great Britain, I must Confess th, date, i, 
astonished to find my name used in connection with a company of y} at Ife 
existence 1 have until to-day been entirely ignorant, and about whi ay Very 
never been professionally consulted, and of which I know nothing, oO T hay 

Believe me, yours truly, 

GEORGE ATTWOOD, Mining and Ciyj En 





ineer, 
LOW PRICE SHARES. 


S1r,—Anyone carefully looking over the Mining Share List cay 
help being struck with the low prices at which some mines Pe : 
ing. It would appear some buyers are guided entirely by the - 
at which the shares can be purchased, irrespective of the numbe 
shares in the mine. As an instance take the prevent Price of ; 
Lovell, about 134, in 1114 shares only, or less than 2000/. for the entire as, 
not nearly the value of the machinery and plant. With two such splendiy mH, 
for tin as are now being opened up, and a good working balance in h leg 
must be evident to the most casual observer the price is ridiculously ong ds 
many years since the property was selling at over 50,000/., and declaring diyj Ms 
of 6/. 12s, 6d. per annum, and there are more unlikely things than the sae 
occur again. One thing iscertain, there is no chance for a further iall i? 
shares, so a buyer at present has all to gain and nothing to lose, 10 the 

Another cheap share is East Buller, at ‘about 25s. each, in 4096 shares, 
prospects here are second to none in Cornwall. With a splendid plant ba 
ample working capital this is undoubtedly one of the best speculations = 
found, and as will be seen from Capt. Tregay’s report three of the most imp tote 
lodes in the Gwennap district may becutintoany day. I venture to predictah 
they cut good 10/. each would be nearer the price the shares would pets em 
but strange to say the public often will not look ata share while they are — 
but as there is a run on them they became anxious buyers, I remember 
April last year buying Wheal Kittys at 5s. each; this yearI have received . 
per share dividend, and the shares have been saleable at 7/. each. Many Is, 
instances could be quoted. Investon. 


(For remainder of Original Correspondence see this day's J ournal,] 











REPORT FROM CORNWALL. 


July 29.—Our anticipation that we were not very far off an advance 
in the tin standards was realised on Saturday, when they were nt 
up a couple of shillings, notwithstanding which the home market for 
shares closed easier than in the earlier part of the week. This, hoy, 
ever, Was by no means an unnatural result, and arose partly from the 
fact that there had been a substantial improvement in the share 
market in precedence of the advance, which had been pretty yj 
discounted, and partly from the want of confidence produced by thy 
exceedingly speculative character of the operations on the Long: 
metal market. But for this speculative element there is no reason 
why the margin should have increased so much as it did in thelatter 
half of the week, and why Saturday should not have seen th 
standards leave off at least at 90s. and 91s., instead of 85s. and 8g, 

It is impossible, however, to resist the conclusion that, in Spite of 
the efforts of the “bears” (which have been made the subject of 
pictorial ridicule, much to the satisfaction of home producers), we 
are on the eve of a substantial advance. Even if we accept the very 
lowest estimate of the extent of stocks and of the probable balance: 
of consumption and production. As we pointed out, the production 
at home has to a certain extent fallen off, and though it could with. 
out difficulty be brought up to its former amount, and even show a 
advance upon it, this result cannot be effected without time, so that 
a considerable period must elapse, taking into consideration also the 
falling off in the Australian and Tasmanian supplies, on which we 
have always laid stress as one of the most hopeful elements in the 
immediate future, as the supply can really overtake the demani, 
This, of course, whatever the efforts to disturb the market may pn. 
duce in casual results, must mean a substantial advance in prices, 

As an indication of the improved state of trade in the county a 
tention may be called to the fact of the substantial improvement 
which has been shown in the affairs of the Falmouth Dock Company, 
chiefly caused by an increase in the harbour and quay dues, and the 
dues for discharging and reshipping cargoes. It is quite true the 
trade carried on at the docks is in the main of a general character, 
but it still has its mining connections, and, therefore, adds its share 
of testimony to the fact that the progress which has been made, in 
spite of all fluctuations, during the last few months is real, and not 
adventitious. 

The Devonshire Association for the Advancement of Science, Lite: 
|rature, and Art held its meeting this week at Totnes, under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Oxland, F.R.S. Many scientific papers were read and 
discussed, but, singularly enough, none which had any special cor 
nection with mining affairs, though the excursions included an it- 
teresting one to the Ashburton and Buckfastleigh mining district, 
and specially to Brookwood Mine. 








REPORT FROM DERBYSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 


July 29.—Lead mining in North Derbyshire appears to be goin 
on in a steady and satisfactory manner, more especially at the 
mines belonging to Mr. Wass. There are still, however, a go0l 
many mines from which but little lead is being extracted, and it 
is somewhat surprising how they are carried on.. On Monday next 
the Chesterfield and Derbyshire Institute of Mining Engineers, 
accompanied by the president (Lord Edward Cavendish, M.P.), have 
their annual excursion to the lead mining districts of Derbyshire 
The meeting will take place at Ambergate Station, and the fin 
halt will be made at Darley Dale, a most pleasant spot, which we 
recently visited, and where the party will examine one of Mr. Wass 
lead mines. Mr. Wass, it may be said, raises considerably ae 
than one-half of all the yield of lead ore in the county. He wit 
entertain the party to luncheon. The gardens of Staincliffe, be 
longing to Sir. J. Whitworth, with their lofty floral escarpments, 
appearing as if at one time the place was a large quarry, will be 
thrown open to the engineers. Chapel-en-le-Frith and Castleto., 
with the Blue John Mine and others, will also form part of the 
tractions to the visitors. On Tuesday the party will drive through 
|some beautiful scenery, unsurpassed in England, by way of Tides 
| well and Millers Dale to Buxton, where the general meeting, fol- 
| lowed by a dinner, will be held. . 

The Mill Close Stoop Mine of Mr. Wass, it may be said, is 2 1™ 
| prolific one, and last year produced 3300 tons of lead ore, more that 
| one-half of the entire yield of the county. Local ironstone1s pe! 
raised on a moderate scale, dependence being placed on the abundat 
supplies of Northamptonshire, whilst some is also being importe! 
from Lincolnshire. After being an eyesore, having been standing 
idle for many years, the Oakerthorpe Ironworks, consisting of 7 
blast-furnaces, have been taken by a coal company situated - 
Barnsley. One of the furnaces has been in blast for several one 
and the second one is being got ready for work. ‘here will, Os ire 
quently, be an increase in the pig-producing power of Derbysi 
and at a rather opportune time, for business has recently ang 
with rather better prices, with every probability of their oo | 
higher. Manufactured iron is in slightly better request as regal 
bars and merchant iron generally. at 

The coal trade of Derbyshire continues much the same a 
has been for several weeks past, the mines being on short time, 4? 
prices particularly low and unremunerative. In_house si fro 
tolerably fair tonnage is being forwarded to the Metrope 18 — 
Clay Cross, Eckington, and several other places. Steam eo s 
ever, sells more freely, a good deal being sent away, whilst t . 

a considerable local consumption for furnace and other porpeevent 

An improvement of late has taken place in Sheffield, a0 ° time 
branches are now much busier than they have been for some © 
past. Ordinary brands of pig have been easier to sell at a 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 
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hematite has been in greater request at an advance 
er ton. The mills have been kept fairly going on 
whilst at the two great works orders for Govern- 
lates are being cleared off. Makers of Bessemer 


The Great Northern Company is 


taken in Sheffield and the neighbourhood. In addi- 
res, axles, springs, and indeed every description of 
just now is in brisk request. The demand for 
also improved, as the local requirements have 


moderate business doing in builders’ castings. 


The Coal 
some owner 


go on as at present. 
positive loss. 


jead to a 


Trade of South Yorkshire is still in a depressed state, and 
s find it to their advantage to close their pits rather than 


The prices of house coal are such that sales only 
This is more especially the case with respect 


to house coal, for which there is not much demand, as compared with 


the quantity 


that could be raised were there markets for it. 


This is 


the usual busy season for steam coal, and a heavy tonnage is being 


dto Grimsby for shipment to the North of Europe, whilst a 


i is also being used for furnace purposes. Makers of coke 
ao been doing tolerably well of late, and the requirements of con- 


sumers appear 
The notice of 


to be increasing. 


the miners employed at the colliery belonging to 


the Barrow Hematite expired the early part of the week, when they 


left. 5 
and working pl 


etter work could be 


It is intended E 
aces in an efficient state, so that should trade get 


to keep simply a sufficient staff to keep the roads 


at once resumed, 


The Ardsworth Colliery, in Nottinghamshire, after standing still 


for ab 
has resumed 


out five weeks, owing to the explosion of one of the boilers, 
work. During the stoppage of work the boilers have 


een thoroughly repaired, and placed in a better position than they 


were previously. 








TRADE OF THE TYNE AND WEAR 


July 


Coal and Coke Trades. 


onthe north side of the Tyne, at the Northumberland Dock, and 


other shipping 


places, but it was caused more by a scarcity of 


tennage than from a want of orders. The steam coal works are still 
f=] 


fairly employed. 


At Tyne Dock the exports and imports have only 


been moderate during the week. The shipments of coal and coke 
have not*been so large as usual. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 


Company have made 


coal to be sent 


a contract for 10,000 tons of Cramlington steam 
to their foreign stations. The house coal trade im- 


proves but little, and in consequence Leasingthorne Colliery, near 
‘Auckland, is to be partially closed. : ‘ 
Mr. Bryson, the president of the Northumberland Mines Union, 
has incurred the censure of the miners in Durham and also of the 
Union leaders in many parts of the country, and he has also received 


the approbation 


sation to Workmen. é 
general remarks on parliamentary measures 
of mines, &c., appear to be peculiar, to say the least. 


of the employers who oppose the Bill for Compen- 
The views of Mr. Bryson on the Bill, and his 
regulating the working 
No doubt it 


is always difficult to legislate on those matters, but great good has 


been effected by 


Mine Regulation Acts. By this means the sinking 


of two shafts was made imperative, and the safety of working coal 


mines has been 


vastly increased. It is absurd to talk of the men 


looking after the safety of mines or other works; as arule the work- 
ing men in mines and works of any kind know little of the general 


safety of the works. 


This must be left to the managers. The men 


can only judge of the isolated spot where they are employed as a 


rule. 


Should the Bill alluded to become law we do not think it will 


cause much litigation in the district. Workmen cannot indulge much 
in law, and it will only be in extreme cases, where negligence is evi- 
dent, that the executives of Unions will sanction or enter into lawsuits 
for the purpose of recovering damages. The occurrence of explosions 
in mines when the whole mine is wrecked, and all the men and horses 
in it are destroyed, continues to harass both the owners and men 


employed in such mines. 


tent deter men 


Those awful occurrences must to some ex- 
from working in mines, and also deter capitalists 


from embarking capital in them. Mr. Crauford, the secretary of the 


Durham Miners’ 


Union, lately remarked that the passing of a Bill 


for compensation to workmen would have the effect of causing those 

explosions to disappear as if by magic. | 
Perhaps this is a view too sanguine to take, but there is no doubt that | 

the passing of such a measure will have a tendency to prevent or re- | 


duce the number of these explosions, 


causing enormous expense and loss to the owners, and the chance of 
having added to the cost 20,0002. for compensation will add to the 
calamity. It is evident that such an explosion cannot take place 
without an accumulation of gas to a large extent in the mine, and 
also at a point not far removed from the shafts; and such accumu- 
lations ought certainly to be prevented if possible. It is quite pos- 
sible that means not yet tried may be necessary to prevent these 
accumulations, and it appears to be probable that when the coal 
measures have a considerable rise it may be necessary to have more 


than two shafts 


in use. 


The Iron Trade continues very firm, and prices are tending up- 
wards, The engine works on these rivers are well employed—that 
is, the marine engine and boiler works. Generally speaking the iron 
shipbuilding trade continues very good, and this causes the demand 


for engines and 


are mostly steamers, to be good. 


all other appliances required in those ships, which 
Only few works have many orders 


for land engines or locomotives in hand. Stephenson’s works in 
Newcastle are busily engaged with locomotive, marine, and other 
engines. The great ironworks at Jarrow are fully engaged, with iron 
ships and marine engines and boilers, many of them of large size. 
Messrs. Hawthorn and Co., Newcastle, are also fully engaged, mostly 


With marine engines. At Sir W. 


wick, there is 


th 


: re is a good deal of workon hand of various kinds. 
stock of Spanish hematite iron ore is held here, and the demand for 
€ pig-iron produced here is good. An additional blast-furnace is 


Armstrong and Co.’s works, at E)s- 
A large 


now in course of construction at those works, and other extensions 


are in progress, 


other steel turret 
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nery shares do not 


Messrs. C. Mitchell and Co. will shortly launch an- 
war vessel for the Chinese Government. 


al of the iron, and manufacturing iron shipbuilding, and 
des in the district, has had a considerable effect on the value 


several iron companies and also railways, but so far 
It is true that col- 
appear so much in the market for sale, but when 


this has occurred of late there has been little competition for them. 


The demand for co 


al has not yet revived sufficiently to enhance 


Prices so as to stimulate the demand for collieries brought into the 


market at all, 
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The shares of Bolekow and Vaughan’s works at Mid- 
risen 14 per cent. during the past year, and in the 
res of the Consett Iron Company have risen from 
e Jarrow Iron Company have improved 5/. per share. 
There is an upward tendency, 


ability of further advances at the present time in many 
The gas coal trade in Durham continues good, and, on the 


trade in the country has improved a little lately. 
team coal at Blyth is increasing, and the best 
re fully employed ; second-class works are em- 
7 The yield of lead from the 
ntinues to be highly satisfactory ; it varies from 


ons per fathom in the vari levels. 
The Iron Trade has ingest 


; been much stronger this week ; No. 3 is now 
More iron is being taken out of store. Connell’s 
The exports of pig-iron have 


rage for th ; i " ig-i 
en rather less, ‘ e week. The shipments of pig-iron have 


®es on Saturday, 


00 tons of steel rails were sent to India from the 
The reports from America and the Continent 


24,--There is not much change to notice in the state of the | 
There has been a little dulness observable | 





¥ . : . | 
Such acalamity is very serious, | 








continue to improve, and it is fully expected that the shipping of iron 
for America will be resumed shortly. Should the improvement con- 
tinue more furnaces will be blown-in. Arrangements are being made 
for a larger output of iron and steel. The Eremus Steelworks are 
being pushed rapidly forward, and new works for the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, &c., are being erected at Middleton. 
More enquiries are made for iron goods and rails. Foundries are 
also getting more work. Prices of manufactured iron are firmer. 
Coke, 12s. to 13s. at Middlesborough. The iron trade in West Cum- 
berland has improved more than the Cleveland iron trade, and the 
higher prices now received have improved the prospects of the trade 
materially. Along the West Coast great efforts are being made to 
prepare for extended trade. New docks are being formed at Mary- 
port, and it is expected that the docks at Workington will be en- 
larged. The coal trade has also improved a little, and the miners’ 
wages have been increased in thiscounty. The increased demand at 
the ironworks has stimulated the coal trade lately, and an increased 
output is expected. More attention has been paid to the coke trade, 
and also to the fire-brick trade in this district, and the prospects of 
the coal trade, on the whole, are improving. 








REPORT FROM NORTH AND SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 


July 29.—On ’Change in Wolverhampton yesterday and in Bir- 
mingham to-day the pig-iron makers were immoveable at their re- 
cent advances of 2s. 6d. and 5s., according to quality. Hematites 
were 3/. 15s. The business transacted in pigs was not large, as the 
higher prices checked sales. Finished iron sold better on home and 
foreign account. The United States enquiries for hoops and sheets 
are more numerous. Medium quality sheets used by the galvanisers 
were improved in request, and an advance of 10s. on the late mini- 
mum was demanded. Doubles of a good brand were even held at 
91. 5s. In their galvanised state sheets sold at a rise on the late 
minimum of 20s. Tube strips went off in larger bulk at 5/. 15s. to 
6/. Coal and other minerals quiet, without alteration upon the week.’ 

Upon ’Change in Birmingham, on Thursday, the market was some- 
what upset by the announcement that Messrs. Phillip Williams and 
Sons, of Wednesbury Oak, had issued a circular to their customers 
announcing a drop in the price of their marked bars of 10s. per ton. 
It is not yet known whether the other list houses will follow, 

The Cannock Chase miners have just held an important meeting. 
The notice for the termination of the Birmingham agreement, which 
regulates wages, expires on the 12th of next month, and the men are 
casting about for a substitute. They have passed a resolution in 
favour of the establishment of another agreement, but based upon 
the actual selling price of coal, and not upon the list price. 

A special meeting of the Hamstead Park Colliery Company 
(Limited) has been called for next Tuesday, in Birmingham, at which 
the directors will submit a scheme for the raising of the capital by 
the issue of 5000 new preference shares of 20/. each, to bear interest 
at the rate of 7/.10s. perannum, Messrs. Bailey, mining engineers, 
who have a claim of royalty on the estate, some time ago agreed to 
forego that for a cash payment of 80007. They have now further 
agreed to take 80007. in preference shares in lieu of the cash pay- 
ment. The prospects of the company are reported to have been con- 
siderably improved since the discovery of the Thick coal. 

An attempt has been made to re-open the pits which were recently 
set on fire at the Cannock and Wimblebury Colliery, but it has been 
found impossible to do this yet, as the fire is still burning fiercely. 
The upcast shaft has, therefore, been filled up for over 30 yards. 
There is no probability of the colliery working for a few months at 
least. Themen who were employed at these pits find great difficulty 
in getting fresh work. 

The fire-brick trade is being developed at Brierley Hill. For some 
months past trial sinkings have been going on in the Cricketfield 
estate in search of the celebrated seam of Stourbridge clay, and the 
results, it is stated, have proved satisfactory. The clay has been 
found in its true relative position, and its thickness and quality is up 
to the average of the district. There are already seven extensive 
fire-brick works in operation in the town of Brierly Hill; this will 
make the eighth. 

Mr. Neale, the Recorder of Walsall, in charging the Grand Jury at 
the Quarter Sessions, referred to the verdict of the Coroner’s court in 
connection with the late boiler explosion. The case, he said, showed 
the necessity of facilitating the taking out of patents upon inventions 
likely to prevent such accidents. He hoped a petition would be pre- 
sented to Parliament, pointing out what a serious injury was done to 
commerce by keeping inventions back by saddling them with heavy 
expenses upon being patented. 








REPORT FROM NORTH WALES, SALOP, AND CARDIGAN. 


July 29.—Mr. Walter Keeping, in his recent contribution to the 
Geological Society, has, I feel sure, fallen into an error in assigning 
the metalliferous strataof Cardiganshireand Central Wales generally 
to the Llandovery series. This has arisen, as I think, from a too ex- 
exclusive dependence upon fossil evidence—a class of evidence which 
in this case is more than usually, taken by itself, unreliable, from 
the very scarcity of fossils. If Mr. Keeping will take the Geological 
Map of Wales, and a few of the cross sections, he will see that the 
great undulations of stratata that occur in the North are prolonged 
south-west into South Wales. He will further find that the synclinal 
troughs filled with Llandovery and Wenlock beds are barren of 
metals, while the anticlinal ridges, in which the Llandeilo beds come 
near the surface, are metal-bearing, and correspond in their exten- 
sion south-west to the metalliferous belts of country in Cardigan- 
shire. Further, it will be found, as I have more than once pointed 
out, that it is in the central parts of these ridges, or upward curves 
of strata, where the older rocks come near the surface, that copper ore 
is most plentiful. This is only one of several ways of testing this 
question, and I think it is more convincing and reliable than scanty 
fossil evidence; for, as Mr. Keeping knows, as time goes on some 
fossils are found to have a greater vertical range than was at first 
supposed. 

Referring to the letters of Mr. Humphreys and “ Lead Miner,” a 
few weeks back, it may be safely stated that wherever in Denbigh- 
shire and Flintshire the lodes have been followed down into the 
underlying Silurian strata, which in this region would range from 
the Bala beds upwards, the lodes have become unproductive. This 
unproductiveness is not, therefore, a local phenomenon only. I would 
further say in answer to “ Lead Miner” that there is not a single 
example in Wales of a lead mine being successfully worked in the 
Wenlock shale. The Pennant Mine to which he refers is not as yet 
an exception to this rule; indeed, it may be said that from the top 
of the Llanidloe beds to the base of the carboniferous limestone no 
lead mine is or has been successfully worked in that country. Mr. 
Humphreys refers to the mineral wealth in the carboniferous strata 
south of the Minera and Park Mines. He will find that in this 
direction there is a thinning out of the productive beds of the middle 
limestones, and not much success has as yet attended mining opera- 
tions on this horizon south of the Park Mines. But the chert mea- 
sures and the lead-bearing beds above the main limestones are, com- 
paratively speaking, unproved. From their continuation southward 
to the Dee Valley, from the rolled boulders of lead ore that are found 
in the ravines that furrow their eastern slope, and from their great 
productiveness from Minera northwards, much may be expected from 
these strata in the future. 

With regard to the proposed North Wales Institute of Mining 
Engineers, I am informed that the support given to the proposal, 
especially by gentlemen who might be expected to take prominent 
parts in the movement, was so meagre that the promoter felt the time 
was hardly ripe for the inauguration of such a movement. Possibly 
the promoter is too sensitive and too independent to press for 
lukewarm or unwilling adherents, otherwise the seeming indifference 
to his proposal might be overcome. Of the advantages to be de- 
rived by mining men and the country generally from such an in- 
stitution there cannot be any doubt. However, from the number of 
letters having reference to mining in North Wales that appear in 
the Journal week by week we may both judge of the mining in- 
terest taken in the Principality, and we may also tabulate for our 
selves a large amount of useful information. 


The Van Railway Company pay a dividend of 2 per cent. per 
annum, and owing to continued depression in trade they will not 


yet reopen the line for mineral traffic. The Liverpool Water Bill 
has now passed the House of Lords, and this great enterprise, which 
has been approved of in these pages from the beginning, will become 
a fact. The construction and maintenance of the works will greatly 
benefit the neighbourhood. Prof. M’Kenny Hughes is writing the 
life of the late Prof. Sedgwick. Sedgwick was the first man who 
unravelled the intricate geology of Wales. Owing to the greater in- 
fluence of Murchison he got diddled out of his classification and 
nomenclature, which were true, and we may hope that Prof. Hughes, 
who is in full sympathy with Sedgwick’s interpretation, will do the 
old man justice, Mr. Stewart Rendall, the new member for Mont- 
gomeryshire, very properly asked in the House of Commons why that 
county was not treated as a mineral county, and have its survey 
completed. Nobody seemed to know why ! 








REPORT FROM LINCOLNSHIRE. 


July 29.—Of late there has been rather more doing in both iron- 
stone and iron in North Lincolnshire, and the change for the better 
during the present year so far has been of a marked character, and 
there is every appearance of its continuing. In the neighbourhood 
of Frodingham a large quantity of stone is being raised, not only 
for the local works but for those at a distance. A considerable ton- 
nage is being forwarded to South Yorkshire, to the works at Milton 
and Elsecar, as well as to others nearer Sheffield, for the Jessees un- 
der Mr. R. Winn, M.P., include the Parkgate Iron Company, which 
has recently largely increased the output of pig. From Claxby the 
West Yorkshire Iron and Coal Company raised large quantities for 
the works at West Ardsley, near Leeds, and it is said that some more 
of the furnaces at that place are about to be put in blast, so that 
the consumption will be considerably increased. Messrs. Cliff and 
Son have also been raising a good deal, and burning a large quantity 
of pig. The Lincolnshire Iron Smelting Company are evidently in 
a more healthy state, and it is to be hoped that the improvement in 
the trade and the increase in the price will be the means of recoup- 
ing the company their heavy losses in the early part of its career. 

The Appleby Company, under the able management of Mr. W. J. 
Roseby, has been doing well, turning out a fine quality of iron suit- 
able for almost any purpose. This is the result of using a consider- 
able proportion of the stone mined near to the City of Lincoln. 
Indeed, the latter is now used at the other works, seeing that it cor- 
rects the excess of jlimestone which is found in the stone raised at 
Frodingham and the neighbourhood. The Lincolnshire iron smelt- 
ing company has been working well of late. At the ironstone mines 
at Lincoln the output of stone for some time has been heavy, and is 
in good request. Ironstone from the Frodingham district is also find- 
ing its way into Derbyshire, and it is [understood is mixed with that 
from Northamptonshire. Indeed, the Frodingham district was pro- 
bably never in a more healthy state, all things considered, for the 
yield of stone has gone on increasing from year to year, whilst there 
has also been a great increase in the production of pig. Should 
trade continue brisk, and the demand for iron go on increasing, Fro- 
dingham promises to become a second Cleveland, seeing that the 
quantity of ironstone is almost inexhaustible, whilst there is railway 
accommodation by Doncaster to all parts of the kingdom, whilst the 
line also goes to the Humber. The stone in the locality named is 
got quite close to the surface, and in some places is 17 or 18 ft. in 
thickness. 








‘Mectings of Public Companies. 
> 


ARUBA ISLAND GOLD MINING COMPANY. 


A special general meeting of shareholders was held at the offices, 
Gresham House, on Friday, July 23, 

Mr. J. V. SMEDLEY (the Chairman of the company) in the chair. 

Mr. A. MACKENZIE (the secretary) read the notice calling the 
meeting, which was for the purpose of considering and if thought fit 
passing the following resolutions :— 

1,—That the capital of the company be increased by the issue of new shares to 
the aggregate amount of 25,000/., to be divided into 25,000 shares of 1/. each, to 
be issued as fully paid up, with a preferential right to dividends at the rate of 
25 per cent. per annum, such dividends if not paid when due or only partially 
paid to accumulate from year to year, and to be paid out of and to bea first charge 
upon the future net protits to be received by the company in priority to any 
payment of dividen:!s on the existing ordinary shares of the company, and with 
a right to priority in the distribution of assets over the existing share capital. 

2.—The preference shares above referred to shall participate rateably in half the 
remaining net profits, after a sum equal to the aggregate amount paid to the said 
preference shareholders as representing their fixed dividend of 25 per cent. per 
annum shall have been divided amongst ordinary shareholders of the company. 

3.—That the directors be empowered to treat with the existing debenture 
holdersand other creditors of the company for a surrender orassignment of their 
overdue and still unpaid debentures and coupons and other debts or claims, on 
the terms of exchanging, or assigning, or releasing, Lhe same to the company 
in exchange for such fully paid up 25 per cent. preferential shares of the new 
issue, amounting nominally to the same amount as the said unpaid debentures 
or coupons, and debts or claims, with interest at the rate of 10/. per cent. per 
annum, calculated to whatever periods may be arranged between the directors 
and the respective debenture holders and creditors, and such preference shares 
may be allotted at such periods as may be agreed upon between the directors 
and the respective debenture holders and creditors. 
4.—That the directors may conclude an agreement or agreements on terms 
sanctioned by the last preceding resolution with such number of the existing 
unpaid debenture and coupon holders and creditors as may accept the terms 
offered by the directors, notwithstanding that others of the existing debenture 
holders and creditors may not accept such terms, or permit any principal or in- 
terest to remain a debt. 
5.—That the directors may dispose for the benefit of the company of any or all 
the remaining part of the new issue of fully paid up preferential shares, including 
such as may not have been accepted or allotted in discharge of debts owing to 
the creditors of the company at such times and in such manner in all respects as 
they may think expedient in the interests of the company, but so that such 
shares shal! not be disposed of for less than their par or nominal value. 
The CHAIRMAN said—Gentleman, you have heard read the resolu- 
tions which will be submitted for your approval to-day. The position 
of affairs is this:—The Agency Company, as you know, have been 
carrying on mining operations in Aruba under a working agreement 
with this company since December, 1877. Under that and a subse- 
quent agreement in May, 1879, the Agency Company undertook to 
expend 10,000/. in carrying on and developing mining operations 
upon the island. These operations have been attended by many un- 
forseen difficulties, of which the chief were the deaths by fever of the company’s 
mining captain and three other employees—a fever not contracted upon the 
Island of Aruba, which Iam happy to say is an extremely healthy island, but 
taken at Puerto Cabello on their way out—and a difficulty at certain seasons in 
obtaining native labour, but which has now been removed by the privilege being 
conceded by the Government to import outside labour from neighbouring islands 
or from Europe. Notwithstanding these difficulties, however, the results of the 
beg res Daypeee| the past two years and more have justified the shareholders of 
the Aruba Agency Company in proposing to expend further capital in the enter- 
prise. Up to this date they have expended in fresh capital some 15,000/. Before 
going further, however, the Agency Company desire (and I think you will agree 
with the board that it isa reasonable wish) that this company should endeavour 
to become free of debt by making a reasonable offer for the capitalisation of all 
pecuniary claims against it, and thus satisfying the demands of its creditors, 
This company isin debt in round figures about 20,000/., consisting of 10,0002. 
over due debentures, with interest at 10 per cent., amounting to about 15,000/., 
to be added to which are cash advances and sundry floating debts with interest. 
It is to remove this indebtedness and to strengthen the position and credit of 
the Agency Company, upon whose operations this company’s dividends largely 
depend, that the plan contained in the resolutions you have heard read by the 
secretary is proposed, and I may tell you that the board have already obtained 
the consent of a majority of the creditors thereto, and we anticipate that the 
others will give their adherence. When this arrangement is compieted the com- 
pany will be entirely free from debt, and whatever revenue will accrue to it in 
the future will be available for distribution between the ordinary and preference 
shareholders, according to the terms of the resolutions now proposed. As you 
are aware two of your directors, and Iam one of them, are er officio directors 
of the Agency Company. Iam, therefore, in a position to inform you what the 
Agency Company now propose doing. The Agency Company are now proposing 
to increase their nominal capital from 20,000/. to 30,000/., and confidently expect 
to be in a dividend-earning position by the close of the present year. The ave- 
rage assay of some 2000 tons of the ore crushed has been about 1% oz. per ton, 
and the average gold extracted therefrom by the first process by amalgamation 
has been about 14 dwts. per ton. A mass of tailings, estimated to contain 10,0002. 
worth of gold, is now under treatment, and a first instalment of 16 selected 








Italian miners, in charge of a competent English overseer, and under whom 
these Italians have been in the habit of workingin gold mines in ay, was 
dispatched to Aruba in May last, and they have all safely arrived on the island. 
Two highly skilled engineers have also been sent out lately, also a patent Lucop 
pulveriser, a pair of Warner windmills, with other machinery. A Fowler trac- 
tion-engine and trucks, &c., are also under order, and are expected to be sent 
out next month. I mention these facts to show that the work is being ener- 
getically prosecuted on the island, and that no wise expenditure has been spared 
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upon the property to bring it intoa sound paying condition. The resolutions 
have to be as special resolutions. I, therefore, put them from the chair 
as special resolutions. 

r. DAwson : The average assay would be more than 1 oz. per ton. 

The CHAIRMAN said he would sooner put it within the mark than above it. 
That was practically all the information that he had to give the meeting. He 
wished there were a greater number of shareholders present. Still the capital 
represented was large—78,6701.——Mr. OHAPLIN seconded the resolutions en bloc. 

r. 8kymMouR: How long has the comaeny been in existence P——The CHAIR- 
MAN: Eight years. The phosphates will be another source of income to this 
company. 

The resolutions were then put to the meeting and carried unanimously, and 
a vote of thanks having been passed to the Chairman, the meeting broke up. 





NEW QUEBRADA COMPANY. 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held on Friday, 
July 23, at the City Terminus Hotel. 

The chair was taken by the Hon. T. C. Brucs, M.P. 

The SEcRETARY (Mr. N. G. Burch) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the report of the directors, which had previously been 
circulated, was taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now my duty to make a few remarks in pro- 
posing the adoption of the report. The report is divided into several 
heads, and goes fully into details. I shall followit in the same 
order, making a few supplementary remarks, which I think may be 
of interest to you. I am not going into details of the actual work- 
ing of the different levels, because that is a subject very difficult of 
explanation, but I wish to point out that during the year under con- 
sideration—the year ending December, 1879—the works have been 
pushed forward with increased activity and with most favourable re- 
sults. The amount of ore sent to this country has increased from 
about 8000 tons to 14,500 tons. It has maintained, notwithstanding 
the large increase, pretty nearly the same average as it did in the pre- 
vious year, when the output was smaller and the power of choosing 
what was sent was easier than it is now. In addition to keeping up 
this large output not only has this amount of ore been sent home but 
considerable quantities of inferior ore have been placed on the dress- 
ing and roasting floors ready for smelting when the smelting-works 
are completed, as we think they will be very soon. In addition to 
that our managers there have not in the least relaxed their efforts in 
pushing on the exploratory works, so as to open up the property for 
the future as well as the present. These works have been carried on 
in avery satisfactory manner. In the progress of the deep level towards the north 
we find now that the mineral-producing part of the lode, instead of narrowing as it 
did at one point, is now opening out again, and becoming considerably wider. At 
the point at which the deep level has now arrived it is above 100 ft. wide, while 
some time before it was not more than 40 ft., and the ore on the east side—i.e., 

on the eastern wall, which has been proved by a cross-cut from the deep level— 
has proved very good. The quality of the ore to the western wall is not yet 
proved, because the cross-cut there is not yet completed, so that we have every 
reason in that respect to say we have a large quantity of ore in sight for present 
and prospective operations. In addition, various operations have been carried 
on near the Santa Barbara level, which we informed you last year had turned 
out a very large and rich deposit of yellow ore of high quality. Further investi- 

tions have been made there, and further quantities of ore have been found. 

hese works have been carried out with so much activity that we are informed 
by the manager, in his report dated the end of last year, that at that, period we 
had 122,000 tons of ore in sight and within command on our present works, and 
this is represented as a very moderate estimate, Great progress, I may add, has 
been made in improving the ventilation ofthe mine, which at one time was 
very defective. Now, however, the ventilation is pretty perfect, and the ma- 
nager states that at present it is perfect. There will be more works of the same 
character required as the levels are pushed forward,and meanwhile the facilities 
for discharging ore by shoots down tothe lower levels have been improved. 
These facilities have resulted in a great diminution of the costs of working—they 
were 16,240/, for 1879, as against 15,979/. in 1878. Notwithstanding the very 
much larger output in 1879—over 14,000 tons, as against 8000 tons in 1878—the 
actual cost of labour in the mine has fallen (if you take it per ton) from 1/. 18s. 1d. 
in 1878 to 12, 2s. 6d. in 1879. At the same time the manager has carried on with 
great activity and perseverance those works of exploration which are necessary 
to provide for our future returns, and the cost of all those works is included in 
the sum [ have mentioned, but by putting the mines into better order, and 
giving eas pd facilities, he has been able to turn out his ore at a very consider- 
ably reduced cost. We have no intention to rest. satisfied with this large quan- 
tity of ore, and have no reason to doubt but that further explorations will reveal 
very much larger quantities, and the board have under consideration how far it 
will be desirable to introduce boring machinery so as to carry on the works more 
rapidly either from the present deep level, or perhaps, if it is considered de- 
sirable, by going down lower, where we have no doubt large quantities of ore 
will be found, but where we shall have to pump, and it isa consideration how 
far it is desirable todo so. Icannot help repeating our very great satisfaction 
at the way in which our manager, Mr. Holman, performs his duties at the mine, 
as wellas the other gentlemen who are under him. I think the shareholders 
have every reason to feel as confident in him as we do, and that they would not 
do wrong in expressing their thanks to him for the very admirable, energetic, 
and intelligent manner in which he performs his duties. I will not go into 
details about the smaller mines—the Titiara and San Antonio—on which we have 
not pushed explorations. We are exploring a very large extent of ground where 
weare, and we want to carry that on to get the command of a very large amount of 
ore before we begin trying at a further distance. It remains to be seen whether 
the lode we are now working at Aroa will not continue northwards and join the 
Titiara. We find ore in these smaller mines, but they are not opened up in such 
a way as to contribute to the returns of the year. e have paid great attention 
to the smelting department, and have reason to believe that the results will be 
a very large increase indeed to our returns. We have now the machinery on the 
round, and everything prepared for its reception. Part of the ore which has 
en collected has been roasted, and there are large heaps to go on with; and, 
in fact, things are so nearly ready that we are expecting very shortly to receive 
a telegram to say that these works are in operation, and when it arrives we shall 
send out some notification to the shareholders. In all mines, I need not tell 
you, there are variations in the quality of the minerals that you meet, and we 
are not exempt from the characteristic which is common to them. Now and 
then we come upon parcels of ore which are not sufficiently charged with copper 
for export direct, but by this process of smelting we shail be able to utilise all 
these ores down to a very low percentage indeed. We shall clean our works, im- 
prove their position, and withal, no doubt, get a very considerable profit out of 
this ore. Statements of figures are always more or less subject to revision in after 
experience, but profiting by the experience of other people we have reason to 
suppose that we shall be able to produce some 3000 tons of this regulus, which 
we shall send home, and which on present prices should leave us a profit of some 
thing like 30,000/. or 40,0002. a-year ; but Lonly mention these figures as an indi- 
cation of what we at present believe may be expected. Now I come to the new 
contract into which we have entered with the Bolivar Railway Company. You 
are aware that under the agreement of 1873, which was made in contemplation 
of the making of that railway, they were entitled to a minimum payment from 
us of 85,000/. a-year. That, I need not say, has never been paid in full; so that 
in dealing with them we have to deal with a party that has prior right to our 
own, and we cannot deal with them as though we were entirely independent. 
The agreement under which we are now working contains very liberal conces- 
sions in consideration of the position in which we were. They restricted 
the minimum payment. to 30,000/. instead of 85,000/., and they took certain 
rates for the carriage of produce which was sent beyond that, but inasmuch 
as we have reason to expect this year a very large increase in the quan- 
tity to be sent home, as well as of the returns—an increase which they 
would have a right to claim up to 85,000. a year—they naturally demurred to 
remaining under those conditions, and we had a further cause which rendered 
it necessary for us to make a new arrangement with them of a more lengthened 
character—and that was to provide a high class of security for the issue of de- 
bentures which it is proposed to make, so asto putan end to the debt which 
has hampered us. Now, in order to make a security for that, it was necessary to 
get the railway companies to consent for a period of years for retentions to be 
made out of the sums they would otherwise receive. Those are the conditions 
under which we entered into the fresh negociations. They were carried on at 
great length, and resulted in the new agreement. The agreement contains this 
main clause, that of all the ore shipped there would be prior to any payment to 
the Bolivar Railway Company a deduction of 2/, per ton of all the raw ore, and 
6s. per unit of copper in the regulus sent back. That 6s. will amount to about 10/. 
or 122, per ton on each ton of regulus. These sumsare a prior charge consented to 
by them on the whole of the returns, and secured by this agreement. These 


the new proposed debentures will be 6000/., but we propose to add to thata 

sum of 27182. as a sinking fund, which will extinguish these debentures within 

20 years, but we can do so sooner if we like. We believe this arrangement will 

greatly facilitate our operations, and place the company in a far better posi- | 
tion. I have to propose that out of the profits of the year we should pay a 

dividend at the rate of 2s. 6d. per share, carrying over a sum or about 4000/. to 

the next account. I may congratulate myself on being the first Chairman of 

the company to whom the privilege has fallen of announcing a dividend. 

(Oheers.) Ido not by any means take any credit to myself for that, but I am 

very pleased that I should be so fortunate. It is far from me to say that this 

dividend is a large one, or that it is by any means the measure of the real value 

of the property of this company, but quite the contrary. I have been told that 

I have been in the habit of speaking in too phlegmatica manner about the 

prospects of this company, and I have done so because I consider it especially 

the duty of gentlemen who speak to ee from this chair not to raise any hopes 

which they are not quite certain will be realised. On this occasion I think I 

may be allowed a little more indulgence, because I think we have the materials 
before us of a well grounded hope that these anticipations will not be disap- 

pointed. We have got the property into good working order, and made many 
improvements. We have secured a large supply of ore, and from the investiga- 
tions made we have reason to be certain that there is a much larger quantity 
behind, and this without touching upon new fields of which we have the com- 
mand, and which we can open afterwards. I hope and believe there will be a 
steady increase of dividends, and that we shall be able to maintain and carry on 
the works without difficulty and give you something like that return for which 
you have waited so long with somuch patience and forbearance, You alldeserve 
a reward of the kind [I have named, and I trust it will come in, due course. 
The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report. 

Mr. T. Meates (Deputy Chairman) seconded the motion. 

Mr. KimsBer asked if the debentures would constitute the usual charge upon 
the whole undertaking >The CHAIRMAN : The first charge. 

Mr. Ferrarp asked if the ‘‘ retention” fund of 27182. would be set aside each 
year.—The CHAIRMAN said it would, and probably a great deal more. What- 
ever remained over beyond what he had already mentioned might be put aside 
to a sinking fund. 

Mr. FerRARD: Shall we have yt power to pay interim dividends P——The 
CHAIRMAN said he did not think they could under their present arrangements 
of accounts with the Bolivar Company. 

Mr. KIMBER suggested that the Bolivar Company might consent to make up 
the accounts half-yearly. 

The CHAIRMAN said the board would take the matter into consideration. 

Mr. Ferrarp: On what terms can we buy the Bolivar Railway ?——The CHAIR- 
MAN: By paying the cost of construction and making an extra payment on the 
accounts of 30 per cent, The option is at ten years from the date the railway 
was opened. 

A SHAREHOLDER said that the company possessed a lot of timber; could 
nothing be done with it to make it contribute to the profits?——The CHAIRMAN 
replied that the timber trade was much depressed, but some consignments sent 
over had been disposed of satisfactorily. The subject was not lost sight of. 

Mr. WARD adverted to the original agreement made with the Bolivar Com- 
pany as improvident, and as to the concessions they had made he was aware 
that the Bolivar Company was the master of the situation. But it was no use 
criticising the past. He believed the present directors had done the best they 
could, Had any arrangement been made with the old debenture-holders to be- 
come new ones? He thought the prospects of the copper market were good, 
and hoped the board had not much ore unsold. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think only one cargo. ‘ 

Mr. KimBeER said that when the original arrangement was made with the 
Bolivar Company the New Quebrada Company was helpless. The Bolivar Com- 
pany was born of this company, and pronounced the terms on which it should 
come into existence. But for the aid of a distinguished firm it would never have 
been floated or been sustained afterwards. Personally he would be glad to take 
his proportion of the new debentures. 

The report was then adopted unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN moved, and Mr. Warp seconded, the declaration of a dividend 
of 2s. 6d. per share, payable on the evening of the 29th inst. 

Mr. WARD hoped the question of amalgamation between the two companies 
was not being lost sight of. ——The CHAIRMAN said the New Quebrada was im- 
proving so much that it would be able to make better terms by-and-bye. He 
then moved, and Mr. JAMES ANDERSON seconded, ‘* That the directors be em- 
powered to make arrangements for funding the existing debentures and floating 
debt of the company, and they are hereby authorised to borrow money for that 
purpose upon mortgage bonds or debentures not exceeding 100,000/., to carry in- 
terest after the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and to be issued at 85 per cent., 
and constituting a first charge upon the estates and property of the company in 
Venezuela, in such form as to the directors may seem fit.” This was carried 
unanimously, and he (the Chairman) mentioned that about one-half of the new 
issue had been already applied for. 

Mr. KIMBER proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was carried 
unanimously. F 

Mr. WARD proposed a similar motion as regarded the manager (Mr. Holman) 
and the other officers, and with tne car-ying of this the meeting was brought to 
a close. 





NORTH BUSY UNITED MINES. 


A three-monthly meeting of adventurers was held at the mine, on 
Thursday, Mr. Tom Moork presiding. There was a large attendance 
of shareholders, who are looking forward with confidence to the mine 
becoming an excellent property in a short time. The accounts for 
the quarter showed that the labour cost was 7281. 8s. 4d. ; merchants’ 
bills, 2897. 11s. 8d.; lord’s dues, 18/. 4s. 7d.; a 45-in. cylinder engine 
and engine-house, purchased from Burra Burra adventurers, 3001. ; 
rates, 107. 8s.4d.; bank charges to June (six months), 177. 6s. 7d. 
On the other hand, there were 789 tons 1 cwt. of tinstone sold, which 
realised 10661. 7s. 6d., showing a profit of 1467. 3s. 11d. after all the 
extra expenditure had been charged. The balance brought forward 
from last account was 444/. 15s. 11d. 

The PursrR (Mr. Thorman Woodward) drew attention to some of 
the extra charges included in the statement of accounts. There was, 
for instance, 300/. for the pumping-engine, 1081. already paid towards 
building the engine-house, and about 80/. for new timber, amounting 
altogether to about 5007. Had it not been for this necessary outlay 
he thought they would agree with him that they would have had 
very satisfactory results; but for it with the 1467. now to carry for- 
ward, they would have had something like 6007. or 7002. in favour of 
the adventurers that day. 

The CHAIRMAN said they must all take the accounts as exceedingly 
satisfactory. Notvery long ago they found a green field intersected 
with little channels of mud, and now they had a neat little mine, 
with every prospect of success. It was stated that it was a very 
unwise thing to throw money into such a concern as that; that they 
had made a great mistake ; that they would rue the day, and so on, but he was 
pleased to find that it had proved so very satisfactory, and that after having built 
an engine-house, bought an engine, sunk a shaft, and carried on the working of 
the mine, that they had been able to bring the costs up soclose. They hada 
credit balance at the bank in their favour, instead of having to meet, as is cus- 
tomary in mining, a deficit. Instead of asking them that day to put their hands 
into their pockets, they were in a very favourable position for paying a dividend, 
but he would not say when they should have it. The position which they then 
occupied was very gratifying indeed, and their thanks were due to the efficient 
management of Capt. James, who had worked the concern so creditably during 
the quarter. Their thanks were also due to Capt. Priske for superintending the 
operations which have been going on so satisfactorily, and if it had not been for 
him and Capt. James they would not have been in such a favourable position as 
they were at the present time. He was very glad they had met under such en- 
couraging circumstances, After having laid out about 7001., which seemed a 
deal of money to expend, it was very gratifying to find that they had stilla 
balance in hand. ; 

The agent (Capt. John James) reported as follows :—Since your last meeting 
we have sunk a new engine-shaft 28 fms. from surface, or 6 fms. below the adit, 
or 22, cased and divided the same, and fixed bearers for the plunger-lift at the 
adit. I purpose sinking 4 fms. more, and commence to drive a cross-cut south 
to the lode. This will drain the lode, which will enable us to sink below the adit 
with greater speed. At the adit we have driven a cross-cut north (16 fms.) from 
lode to new engine-shaft. This was done for ventilation, and to take off any 

surplus we may have that will not be required at surface. The engine-house has 
been built, the cost of which is charged in the accounts laid before you. Our 
present operations are as follows:—The sink or winze below the adit lode, 7 ft. 
wide, is worth 22/. per fathom; sinking by nine men, at 11/. per fathom. In the 
stope east of winze the lode is from 3 to 5 ft. wide, worth 20/. per fathom ; stoping 





sums will not only be a sufficient guarantee for the debentures and the sinking 
fund of the new bonds which we propose to issue, but if the produce goes on, as 
we have reason to believe it will do, it willleave a large sum for this company 
in addition after payment of all our expenses of every kind. That being 
done the Bolivar Company have claimed not 85,0002. but 50,000/. a year as pay- 
ment tothem. There is one peculiarity about that. Under the present agree- 


ment if we pay them 30,000/.ina year their right of entry is barred, and we | gress iu future. We have driven a level through the old workings 20 fms., and | 
have succeeded in maintaining that condition in the new agreement, so that if | have now one man and boy stoping the bottom of the 15, at 1/. 2s. 6d. per fathom ; | 


by any accident we were not to send produce to the extent of more than 30,0002. 
a year after paying the preferential claims they would still be unable to exercise 
the power to enter the ere. You see then that we continue the payments 
up to the amount of 50,0002. instead of 85,0002, the next 5000/. comes entirely to 
us, and after 55,0007, the surplus is to be divided between us and the Bolivar 
Company equally. We think the agreement has secured for us the principal re- 
sults needful for us. It has placed a limit upon the charge they were enabled to 
make. It has placed a still more strict limit upon their power of entry, and it 
has given us as perfectly safe a basis as possible for clearing off our debts and 
placing us ona regular footing. The agreement is for 20 years, or as long as 
any debentures remain unpaid. In the case of the debentures being paid off at 
an earlier period—in the proposed issue we reserve power to pay them off when 
we think it necessary—the agreement would terminate, and we might then 
negociate again. These agreements are only in suspension of the original agree- 
ment of 1873, which they maintain and can maintain in the event of the cessa- 
tion of any of these temporary agreements. With reference to the existing de- 
bentures, they all fall due aboutthistime,and we thought that inasmuch as we had 
now turned the cornerand got to our present position with reference to the working 
of this mine that it was much better to make a clean sweep of all our indebted- 


ness, to consolidate it in the way we propose, and to start fair in future, so as to | Bank, Truro, to Messrs. Bain, Field, Hitchins, and Co.’s Redruth and District | 


be able to pay our dividends instead of keeping the sums back for dischargin 

the floating debt. On those grounds we propose to you this issue—a sum of 
100,0002, nominal, to be issued at 85, 6 percent. interest, and with a sinking fund 
at par. That 85,0002. will clear off all the sums we owe both for the debentures 
and for the debt, and we shall now proceed with a clean sheet, and all the sums 
which come to us can be distributed as you think it necessary. The present 
harge for interest amounts to 7200/.; the actual annual charge for interest on 





by twelve men, at 3/. 5s. per fathom. In the stope west of winze the lode is 
| 4 ft. wide, worth 16/. per fathom; stoping by two men and two boys, at 3/. per 
|fathom, The engine-shaft is being sunk below the adit by six men and six boys, 
lat 62. 10s. per fathom. We have not made the progress here that we expected 
| on account of the ground being harder, caused by branches of quartz dropping in 
| from the north. We have now got through these, and hope to make better pro- 


| lode producing a little blende and mundic. This is being done to bring back the 

water from the old mine to the present adit, and when complete I think our 

present workings will drain the old mine as we go down, where I hope to find 

some ground that will work on tribute. In my report for the last meeting it 
was said the cost would be paid provided we could draw the water from the sink. 

| This has been done, as you see by the account presented to-day. I see no falling 

| off in the lode, which is opening up quite as well as expected, and if opened on 

| in the next level of the same value as now the returns will greatly increase. 

| The CHAIRMAN thought that the simplicity, truthfulness, and correct state- 

| ment of that report were eminently satisfactory. He quite agreed with Capt. 

| James that if their returns increased they would have a very respectable balance, 

seeing that they would not want to lay out 500/. or 600/. in buildings, &c., for the 

| next quarter as they had this time. 

| The statement of accounts and agent’s report were passed, after which Mr. 

| CHELLEW moved that the gentlemen who took an active part in furthering the 
progress of the mine be formed into a committee (Messrs. Webber, Priske, Moore 
and Bain) to continue their services. 

| Dr. WHITWORTH seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously. 

| Mr. WEBBER moved that the banking account be transferred from the Miners’ 








Bank, Redruth. 
Mr. Joun THOMAS suggested that, as they had no reason to complain of the 
| accomodation afforded them at the Miners’ Bank, and that the removal was only 
| in consequence of the principal shareholders residing in Redruth, if the removal 
| Was made something to that effect should be stated in the resolution. 
Mr. WEBBER said that he had not the slightest objection,and the motion being 
seconded by Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, it was carried unanimously. 





Mr. J. ToomaAs, in moving that Capt. Priske be appointed offi 
agent, at a salary of six guineas a month, said that, knowing how gocantulting 
he was, he thought it very much to the advantage of the mines that hig mime 
should be officially taken.—The CHAIRMAN said he was quite sure ty¢Pitio 
resolution had been passed at the last meeting they would not haye horry 1 that 
full value of the services that had been rendered by Capt. Priske but h for the 
it would stimulate him into further activity to the benefit of the sha h hoped 
—The motion was seconded by Mr. JoHN MARTIN, and carried unanin Olders, 
Capt. PRISKE thanked them for their kindness. He would say nothin. 
himself, but with regard to Capt. James he felt bound to saya cent for 
behalf. It was tohim their applause was due, and they might feel thankg, On his 
ba | had such a man at the helm to manage their affairs. Ul that, 
r. MARTIN moved that in consideration of Capt. Henry Trey 
ey carried out (although at a considerable loss to himself) his g 
at the last meeting, that he be presented with 50/. towards his loss and forse” 
stuff about the floors. The price of tin having gone down since the last oF tin. 
he oe ge Capt. Trevethan must have pratte: oy a considerable loss, meeting, 
Mr. W. MICHELL, sen., agreed that compensation should be given to 
Trevethan, but he thought, in consideration of his great loss, 100% would Capt, 
too much.——The CHAIRMAN said he was very pleased at the manner j; _ 
the arrangements had been carried out by Capt. Trevethan, but he he mich 
loss was caused partly by an error in judgement, and suggested that ¢ ht bi 
between the two sums named, and make it 75/., that they eight be aey go 
Mr. MARTIN said he had known Capt. Trevethan for a great number a us, 
and had never known him to do a dishonouaable action in his life, (4 “tay, 
He would, with the permission of the Chairman, propose that he be pe) 
with 75/. instead of 50/.——The motion was carried unanimously, ” Presented 
In answer to Mr. Thomas, Capt. PriskE said that the price of tin woulg 
depend upon Mr. Strauss, (Laughter.) He believed their returns would j Breatly 
The CHAIRMAN did not think the tin markets were ruled by any one *. 
particular. It was, in his opinion, ruled by the course of events, and th hn 
of events he thought was in their favour. e was looking at some of the Leu 
pears a short while since, and from certain statistics it appeared that th _ 
had 1500 less failures this year in comparison with last. They had 7005 bat 
paupers, and the railways earned 6000/. more during the last six months ley 
at these facts and that imports and exports were increasing, it showed he th 
a general movement for the better all round, and he quite thought the ts 
look forward to a good tin season. (Hear, hear.) Y had ty 
Mr. CHELLEW asked who were the surgeons of the mine, when a long diseygs: 
ensued as to whether they should appoint medical men or leave it in the — 
of the miners to select their own doctor, but the matter was ultimately dr ds 
for future consideration. ¥ Cropped 
After dinner the usual loyal and complimentary toasts were drunk, The t 
of the day, ‘‘ Success to North Busy,” with which was coupled the nam 
Capts. James and Priske, given by the OHAIRMAN, was responded to by the la e 
captain, He said they might expect a handsome present in the shape of a a 
dend, he would not say at the next meeting, but about Christmas time (Her 
hear.) He would no advise them to be too anxious to call for a dividend—(ha”’ 
hear)—although they had every prospect for the future, and everything | a 
— and encouraging for North Wheal Busy. (Applause.) 8 "ooked 
r. NICHOLL, in responding to the toast of the ‘‘ Old Shareholders ” said 
thought there was a chance of doing something very good in that mine, as it > 
one of the best growing youths that they had fiad in the county for many a Aue 
year. He was very pleased to see a new set of adventurers in the mine pater 
felt sure that they would be handsomely rewarded for their outlay, ati 
The “ Broking Interest” was responded to by Mr. J. THoMmas and Mr. Wesy 
and the meeting terminated. oe — 
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THE AUSTRALIAN MINING COMPANY, 


The annual general meeting of shareholders was held at the Guiji. 
hall Tavern, on Monday, 

Mr. HENRY COLLIER (the Chairman) presiding. 

The SECRETARY read the notice calling the meeting. The report 
and accounts were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the only remark he had to make in reference to them was that 
since the report was written Mr. Davenport had written to say that 
all the olives had been planted, and as a few showers had singe 
fallen, he hoped this time the olive plantation would be a permanent 
and satisfactory one. Olives did not require much rain when once 
settled in the ground, but until the roots found their way well into the earth 
they required a good deal of moisture; but when once started a little moisture 
kept them alive. 

Mr. WuiIteE asked whether the hopes of an increased dividend depended solely 
upon the olives >——Mr. Frep. CoLuieR (the Deputy-Chairman) said it did not 
entirely depend upon the olives, but it did to some extent. The improvement 
in the position of the company and the value of the property depended upon the 
improvement of the land and of the tenants’ position. 

Mr. H. Gorpon: There was some talk about a discovery of gold in the cn- 
pany’s property, but mining has been discontinued, so I suppose the gold said 
to be there turned out to be not worth working. 

Sir CHARLES WHETHAM: That was for copper.—Mr. Gorpon: But I suppoe 
the _ also turns out not worth working, and the company cannot rely upon 
dividends from that source ?——Mr. F. CoLLier: Certainly not. 

A short discussion took place, in which two or three shareholders,’ whilst ad- 
mitting the ability of the directors and the energy of Mr. Davenport (the 
manager), suggested whether some more active measures could not be taken, or 
some measures adopted, to increase the present dividend of 1% per cent. upon 
the capital. 

Sir CHARLES WHETHAM (a director) said that what the shareholders must do 
was to look back upon the working of the company. This company was not 
started solely and wholly with land to make money, but the idea was that it was 
to be a mining company, but after many years of testings and trials the results 
were disappointing, and shareholders unanimously decided to give up mining, 
The shareholders must not put their dividend against all the money which had 
been spent, but they must look at the dividend as arising from land purchased, 
and if they saw that it cost something like 22,000/., and the directors gave a divi- 
dend of 1800/., it was equal to 10 per cent. upon the land. All the rest was mere 
speculation. The directors determined to husband their land, and do the bestto 
let it as they could, and be contented. It was utterly impossible for the di- 
rectors to do more than they were doing. What was wanted was an increase 
of population, and till the time arrived it was utterly impossible to do much 
to improve the property. The time had not yet arrived for disposing of the 
property. The land was being let to persons at low rates, by which they would 
get it better maintained and manured. The shareholders could not do anything 
but wait until the land improved and the population increased. (Hear, hear.) 

A SHAREHOLDER drew attention tothe fact that the arrears of rents of land 
were larger, and asked the cause of this P——Mr. F. CoLLrer said these would 
soon be paid off. The time for payment varied from year to year, and the bulk 
of those arrears would be recovered. 

Mr. Rew spoke in favour of what he called the conservative policy of the 
board, as opposed to the speculative policy, which one or two apy had 
advocated in that room. He was glad to hear from the other side of the table 
that what he might call the non-speculative policy would be persevered in. 
(Hear, hear.)——Sir CHARLES WHETHAM: We are unanimous at the board or 
that point.——A SHAREHOLDER: It must be persevered in. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts was then put and 
carried.—The retiring directors—Sir Charles Whetham and Mr. George Palmet, 
jun.—were then re-elected.—tThe auditors—Messrs. J. Grove, C. Ehrensperget, 
and T. White—were then re-appointed. 

The CHAIRMAN: I move that the thanks ofthe meetin 
port for his valuable services. I should mention that t have considerable pet 
sonal acquaintance with the country, and I know of no man more esteemed of 
more looked up to for any extraordinary or special duty with respect to the wel- 
fare of the colony than Mr. Davenport. He was the life and soul of the repre 
sentation of Australia at the recent Exhibition in Sydney, and his fellow colonists 
think very highly of him. As to his services to this company they are very great, 
and if we lost him I do not know who could take his place, and I do not know of 
anyone in whose judgment, skill, and ability Ishould place more reliance than 
in Mr. Davenport’s.——Sir CHARLES WHETHAM seconded the resolution, which 
was put and carried. i to 

Sir CHARLES WHETHAM said that before the meeting separated he wished 
acknowledge his re-election, and at the same time take the opportunity 
assuring the shareholders that the anxious wish of the directors was to improve 
the value of the property and also the dividend. ee 

The CHAIRMAN also said that the policy which the board were pursuing ¥ t 
the best possible under the circumstances. Nothing could be done at presel 
but to remain quiet, and he hoped that at some future time they would obtain 
better results than at present. (Hear, hear.) , 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 


be given to Mr. Daven 


[For remainder of Meetings, see to-day’s Journal.] 








NIcKEL PLATING.—The Plating Company of the Bishopton-lane 
Works, Stockton-on-Tees, have just taken a contract for nickel nag 
twelve sets of marine engine fittings, which is the second 3" “4 
same firm. These works have also just nickel plated a ver) ee 
engine for a London rice mill, on account of the well-known ee 
Messrs. Thwaites Brothers ,Vulcan Ironworks, Bradford. ‘The p/4 
is specially suited for engine fittings of all kinds. 

St. Just UNITED MrineEs.—These mines are being got rapidly 
working order. A new winding-engine has been set to work. wl 
of Mr. Sholl’s patent pneumatic stamping machines has been a 
and is expected to be in operation in aboutafortnight. By = 
several thousand sacks of stuff will be waiting to be pulverise a 
120 has been driven fnto the rich bunch worked on by the former re the 
and it is found as was expected. Having driven under the former wor aoa a 
managers will be able to take awsy large quantities of stuff at the minavatig 
expense. A further good discovery has been made in this mine. In wat 4 
for some round buddles for the pneumatic stamps, the men have pram Poe of the 
| back of a lode which is yielding splendid stones of tin, and as the tet this is the 

granite and killas occurs very near this spot, it is quite thought tha 
| top of a bunch. ffect whe? 
| HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cooling medicine has the happiest € upin the 
| the blood is overheated and a tendency to inflammatory action 15 windigestion 
system ; one pill taken shortly before dinner does away with pe or liver. 4 
| fulness, and flatulency—indications of a weak stomach or disordere’ y ‘ 
| few pills taken at bedtime act as alteratives and aperients ; they n° bers f 
| the bowels, but regulate every organ connected with them, ee 
| humours, and encourage a free supply of all the secretions an the circuls 
being. Holloway’s pills thoroughly cleanse and perfectly regula “ares, © j 
tion, and beget a feeling of comfort in hot climates and high tempera’ 
| is most desirable for preservation of health. 
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STHAL MIN ING SCHOOL NOTES*—No. CLVIU. 
By J. CLARK JEFFERSON, A.R.S.M., WH. SC., 
Mining Engineer, Wakefield. 
(Formerly Student at the Royal Bergakademie, Clausthal.) 
[The Author reserves the right of reproduction.] 


In the last lecture we stated that the production of an air current 
Jong the level is caused by a difference in the weight of the air 

pert but we deducted the velocity from the height of the 
motive column without touching upon the actual weights and differ- 
ence in weight of the two air columns. As it is of importance to 
know the actual weights in calculating the power of natural ventila- 
tion, we shall go through the discussion for obtaining the velocity 
from the difference in weight of the two air columns. — 

A cubic foot of air at the temperature of melting ice (32°), and 
under a pressure of 14°7 lbs. per square inch (30in. of barometric 
pressure), Weighs 0-080,728 lb. At the temperature of 0° Fahr. and 
under the same barometric pressure, a cubic foot of air weighs 
086,356 1b. We have already stated that air expands 1-459th, of 
its volume at 0° Fahr. per degree rise of temperature. And since 
the volume of a given quantity of air is in inverse proportion to the 
pressure under which it is, the weight of a given volume of air is in 
direct proportion to the barometric pressure ; hence the weight of a 
cubic foot of air at (say) 1 in. barometric pressure is 1+30 times its 
weight at 30 ins. barometric pressure. . . 

The velocity of the air current is equal to eight times the square 
root of the height of a column of air of the same sectional area as 
the shaft, whose weight is equal to the above pressure. To obtain 
the value of the height in feet we must, therefore, divide the above 
motive pressure (the difference in weight of the two air columns) 
by the weight of a cubic foot of air at the temperature of the mine, 
and the quotent by the sectional area of the shaft. 

These values obtained will be seen are the same as those given in 
the last lecture. It wasthere pointed out that the following general 
results may be deduced when frictional and other resistances are not 
taken into account. 

1.-The velocity and consequently the amount of air passed 
through the mine is proportional to the square root of the depth of 
the shaft. 

2,—The velocity and the quantity of air passed through the mine 


cLAU 


columns ; 


| is proportional to the square root of the difference in the tempera- 
) <ure at the surface and underground. 


These results show the importance of so arranging the openings 
by which the air enters and leaves the mine as to obtain the greatest 
difference in the temperature of the intake and return air currents, 
and the greatest difference in the levels of the intake and the exit 
openings. 

rhe difference in level of the openings is often increased by the 
building a chimney over the mouth of the shaft. Such an arrange- 
ment is common in Belgium, in the neighbourhood of Liege, and in 
some districts in England and Germany. In the driving of adit 
levels the air current is often increased by bratticing the level across 
from side to side at a distance of a few feet below the roof, and 
sinking a short shaft on to the level at a distance of a few yards 
from the mouth of the level, the shaft being surmounted by a 
chimney. The upper part of the level above the bratticing is stopped 
off between the shaft and the mouth of the level. The air enters 
during winter below the bratticing, and returns along the top and 
out through the chimney. In very hilly districts it is sometimes 
usual to carry the currents from the highest point of exit from the 
mine on to the side of the hill, along a brick culvert carried a greater 
or less distance up the full rise of the hill side. In Belgium the 
chimneys or towers are carried often to a height of more than 50 yds. 
above the surface of the ground. The percentage increase of venti- 
lation is so much the smaller the greater the depth of the shaft. If 
we take the case of a shaft 200 yards deep, and supposé what is not 
strictly correct, that the temperature in the tower remains the same 
asin the shaft (that there is no cooling effect due to the walls of 
the tower), then we have in the case of a tower 20, 30, 40, 50 yards 
high, a total depth of 220, 230, 240, and 250 yards. 

The velocities, and consequently the amount, of air circulated are 
respectively in the proportion of the square roots of the total depths. 
Suppose again the case of four shafts respectively 100, 150, 200, and 
300 yards in depth. The velocities and amounts of air circulated are 
then respectively as 10, 12-3, 14-1, and 17°2. 

Suppose a tower 50 yards in height built over these shafts, the 
total depths are then 150, 200, 250, and 350 yards, and the velocities 
and amounts of air circulated are relatively as 12°2 : 14:1: 15°8 : 18°7, 
$0 that the actual increase in each of these cases is as 2°2: 1°9: 1:7 
and 1:5, with corresponding relative increase in each case, or about 
1-5th, 1-6th, 1-8th, 1-11th. 

From the above example it will be seen that the addition of a 
tower 50 yards in height gives an actual increase of ventilation in 
the case of a shaft 300 yards deep of only three-fourths the amount 
of the increase which it gives in the case of a shaft 100 yards deep; 
and that for the case of two shafts respectively 100 yards and 300 
yards deep, each passing the same amount of air, the addition of a 
tower 50 yards in height, whilst giving an increase of 1-5th in the 
first case, gives an increase of only 1-11th in the latter case. These 
examples show plainly that the useful effect of adding a tower is so 
peo the less the greater the depth of the shaft; and that the effect 
it not greatly felt unless the height of the tower exceeds 1-4th the 
Sy pga It must be understood that these examples refer 
eer of ang the same diameter as the shaft; in fact, a 
an ao ome ler diameter than the shaft might readily increase 
pod | so as to lessen rather than increase the amount of 
bs om ag _ The use of a tower has not only the drawback of being 
it in n e, Since it must be kept of the full diameter of the shaft ; 
winds aati of the fact that the brickwork is cooled by the 
ieee ce n it a turn cools the ascending current, the full advan- 
headend aon itional height can never be obtained. One of the 
ean pt vantages in the use of such ventilating towers is to pre- 
the oe and reversal of the air current in the case where 
tase of the Aeon daa vy approaches or slightly exceeds the temper- 
180 ft. in hele’ + t the Seraing W orks, near Liege, two chimneys 
it is f gh are used for assisting the natural ventilation, and 

S Iound that in consequence of aqueous vapour and lighter gases 

The dite air current it does not reverse during the summer. 
: ddlanen poy ag geomet of the intake and return air current 
and stoppin ae ae ral e increased by suitably arranging the doors 
other Ps me » 80 that the air current shall take one direction or 
such arran oan = the time of the year; but the carrying out of 
in the eanal omar perhaps, only of practical use or importance 
surface, and not Ss which have levels coming directly out to the 
It will be evi connected with the surface only by means of shafts. 
+h mi ae — the ventilation will be so much the greater 
heights of Agron joys driven, since the difference between the 
ey aptiondh te a see and descending air columns, when reduced 
levels of the ah mm ~y will be greater, the difference between the 
ance of makinga “a and the mouth of the shaft. The import- 
the ventilating one ~ : ve arrangement of the course to be taken by 
with workings below ti ” especially important in the case of mines 
latter by a cou . io 1e adit level, which are not reached from the 

gure given in ae staple pits (blind shafts). Referring to the 
nied s cture let us suppose that it is summer time, and 
mine. In this a the mine is of a higher temperature than the 
the shaft AB . — it will be our object to get the air entering by 
temperature pos pms as quickly as possible to the lowest possible 
ture by the shortest wg lead it when it has acquired that tempera- 
through these as at ‘oki » the workings, and after having passed 
Case that in d “s quickly as possible to the surface. It may be the 
af n descending the shaft the lowest te t f tk i 

ght be acquired by the ai v mperature of the mine 
alone, but it is ident an air current in passing through the shaft 
will only be th om iat the average temperature of the column 

: € mean of that at the surface and the bottom of the 


workings—say, between B and F—where it can acquire the lowest 
temperature of the mine before entering the shaft F G, the average 
temperature of the descending column will be greatly diminished, 
and conscquently the difference in temperature of the ascending and 
descending columns increased in a rate which will generally much 
more than compensate for the additional frictional and other resist- 
ances experienced in passing through the upper workings. After 
leaving the workings which we have supposed to be between G and 
K, the air current should be led at once by the nearest way from the 
shaft K H to the shaft C D; for if the air current has acquired the 
lowest temperature of the mine to pass it through other workings 


only increases the frictional and other resistances; whilst, on the 


other hand, if it has not been possible to give the air current the 


lowest possible temperature before leaving the workings, G K, to 


pass it through other workings would be to communicate to the 


return air current a greater degree of cold than the intake, which 


would tend to reverse the current if it had then any distance to rise 
in the shaft, K H. If the workings which lower the temperature of 
the return air current are between C and H, the passing of the return 
air current through them will be disadvantageous only in respect of 
increased resistances. 
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In winter, however, when the air at the surface is considerably 
colder than in the mine, the air would enter at the level C, and it 
should then be carried by the same direct course to the workings 
between K and G and supposing that by the time it has left the 
workings it has obtained the highest temperature of the mine, it 
should then be led by the most direct course to the surface along 
the shafts G F and B A. If, however, on leaving the workings be- 
tween K and G, it has not acquired the highest temperature of the 
mine, it would be advisable to carry it through some of the workings 
between F and B, to acquire a higher temperature before reaching the 
shaft B A. To lead it through the workings between F and B, in the 
case when it has already acquired the highest temperature of the 
mine, instead of direct from F to the shaft A B would only increase 
the resistances ; whilst, in the other case, the increase of the difference 
of temperature would much more than compensate for any additional 
frictional resistances, &c. The air current in traversing a mine 

has frequently to ascend and form a level and then to descend 

to the same level. This occurs notably so in the case of working 
overhand stopes. Suppose a, b,c, d, to be sucha stope. In winter 
the ventilating current will be diminished if, after entering the 
level Ka, its temperature continues to be raised whilst decending 
the stope, c, d, after ascending the opposite stope, a, b, for then the 

air column, ¢, d, being lighter than a, b, tends toascend. Insummer, 
on the contrary, the air passes in the opposite direction, and the ven- 

tilation will be considerably assisted if the air, after having ascended 
the stope, d, c, is still further cooled whilst descending the opposite 
stope, b, a; for then the air column, b, a, being heavier (as in sum- 
mer), then the column, c, d, tends to cause the current to descend 
the stope, b, a. When the stopes communicate with levels at differ- 
rent heights the air current is in some cases assisted, and in others 
retarded. 

In the case of underhand stopes the ventilation is assisted in winter 
if the air enters the stope by a lower level than the one by which it 
finds its exit, provided that the air is constantly becoming warmer 
whilst passing through the stope. If in summer the air current 
passes through the stope in the same direction, and is cooled whilst 
passing through the stope, the current is retarded. If in winter the 
air current passes from a higher to a lower level, and in doing so be- 
comes warmer, the current is assisted, and if in summer the air 
current passes from a higher to a lower level, and in doing so be- 


comes cooler, the influence of the underhand stope is unfavourable. 


The influence of an overhand stope is favourable in summer when 
the air passes from a lower toa higher level, and in doing so be- 


comes cooled, and the influence is also favourable in summer when 


the air passes from a higher to a lower level,and in doing so becomes 
cooled. The influence of an overhand stope is unfavourable in 
winter whether the current passes from a higher to a lower level or 


vice versa, provided that in doing so it becomes warmer. 


Generally speaking the influence of an underhand stope is found 


to be favourable in winter and an overhand stope unfavour- 
able for the ventilation; in summer, however, when the air current 


becomes cooler in passing throuzh the stope, an overhand stope has a 
favourable, and an underhand stope an unfavourable influence. From 
the above, considerations it also follows that it is always most advan- 
tageous to lead the ventilating current direct to the deepest portion of 
the mine in winter ; in summer, however, when the air at the surface is 
warmer than that underground it may be found most advantageous 
to pass the current through some portion of the upper workings be- 
fore descending to the lower portions of the mine. 

The importance of a regular observation of the temperature in 
various portions of a mine, especially in those which are dependent 
entirely on natural ventilation, will be evident from a consideration of 
the above; and the fact that in some cases as much as 30,000 to 40,000 
cubic feet of air can be passed through a mine, will show that 
natural ventilation may be employed asa useful auxiliary to artificial 
ventilation. 








THE NIDDRIE COLLIERIES.—The Mining Institute of Scotland, by 
permission of the Benhar Coal Company, on Saturday visited Niddrie 
Colliery for the purpose of examining the famous edge coal workings. 
The stated meetings of the Institute are held at Hamilton, but in view 
of the fact that the membership embraces men in all the mining 
districts, it was recently resolved to hold, at stat ed intervals, meetings 
in the various centres. Edinburgh was fixed upon in connection with 
the first of the meetings of this description, and with the view of 
making the meeting alike interesting and instructive arrangements 
were made to visit Niddrie. Numbering betwixt sixty and seventy, 
the members arrived at the colliery from all parts of Scotland, but 
principally from the west, about noon. They were received by 
Mr. Henry Aitken, chairman of the Benhar Coal Company, and 
Mr. Alexander M‘Callum, the general manager. After being served 
with refreshments, a descent was made into the workings of the 
No.7 mine. The great peculiarity of the workings consists in the 
fact that the coals lie at a great angle, in some places being nearly 
perpendicular, and nothing of the sort being known in the west, to 
the majority of the members the system was entirely new, and 
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3 if, however, the air be first passed through some of the upper 








afforded much interest. An opportunity wasalso given of witnessing 


tains extracts from my last annual report. 
that about 5000 boilers are insured in this, the “ National” company. 
Had he stated 8000 he would have been near the mark. 


the operations of the large pumping-engine underground, and the 
surface arrangements, which are on an extensive scale, were also 
admired. Theparty having returned to Edinburghabout three o'clock, 
dined at the Waterloo Hotel under the genial chairmanship of Mr. 
Ralph Moore, Inspector of Mines for the eastern district of Scotland, 
president of the Institute. After dinner a general meeting was held, 
and papers read by Mr. M‘Callum descriptive of the Lothian Coalfield, 
and Mr. W. P. Barclay. engineer, San Francisco, on Pumping Ar- 
rangements. Mr. Wright, managing director of Joseph Wright and 
Co, (Limited), Tipton, Staffordshire, also explained the Berryman 
patent heater, and its power of heating and cleaning feed-water for 
steam-boilers. Votes of thanks were accorded to the authors of the 
papers, the Benhar Coal Company, and Mr. Moore for his presence 
on the occasion. The meeting was entirely successful. 








THE NATIONAL BOILER INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED) 


§1r,—The recent disastrous explosion of a large “ Rastrick” boiler 
at Walsall has attracted considerable attention, and various sugges- 
tions have been made in reference to the setting, &c., of this class of 
boiler, which is still a favourite construction with some ironworks 
managers ; and, as many continue to be made, it is important that 
nothing should be omitted which will reduce the risk of working them. 
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I enclose illustrations showing plan of setting, which I first sug- 
gested nearly 20 years ago, and which has been adopted in many 
such boilers with great success by some of the largest firms in the 
country. 

The cast-iron ring or bed-plate shown on sketch is bedded firmly 
on a brickwork foundation. The boiler, instead of resting directly 
on the bed-plate, is supported by not less than five wrought-iron 
plate-legs, rivetted to bottom of boiler by double 3-in. angle irons. 
Angle irons are also attached to the lower part of these plates, where 
they rest on the bed-plate. The vertical plates should be of consider- 
able thickness. 

The outer brick wall receives the first impact of the heat from the 
furnaces, instead of it striking the boiler-plates, the liability to frac- 
ture thus being materially reduced. The inner ring of brickwork 
connects the vertical tube with the passage to main flue. 

Should repairs be required at lower part of boiler they can be exe- 
cuted without disturbing it, by simply removing the brick walls. The 
walls do not support the weight of boiler. If the plates are carefully 
attached, so that lower ends are at right angles with the axes of the 
boiler, is much simplified. 

The above sketch is for a boiler 7 ft. diameter. The position of 
furnace necks can be arranged according to convenience, Lut it is 
advisable not to place them opposite the legs. 

This system very much reduces the liability to injury, and also the 
risk of explosion of this class of boiler. I shall be glad to send copy 


“AL> 9 / 
77/77 al 





| of this to any iron firm, if they desire it, if they will write me to the 


address below. 

I may add that I prefer internally-fired boilers for utilising the 
heat from iron furnaces to any of externally-fired construction, and 
especially on the score of safety. I know that there are sometimes 
practical difficulties in the way of the general adoption of the in- 
ternally-fired boilers for these purposes; but am of opinion that, 


with suitable modification according to circumstances, these can be 
overcome. 


Allow me tostate, as some misconception has arisen in reference 


to the Walsall explosion, that the exploded boiler was not insured 
wilh this, the “ National,’ Company 


HENRY HILLIER. 
Chief Engineer and Manager. 
The National Boiler Insurance Company (Limited), 
St. Ann’s-square Manchesier. 
P.S.—I note a letter in the Journal of the 12th inst., which con- 
The writer also states 


H. H. 








LEAD SMELTING IN SPAIN.—In 1842 there were only three lead 


smelting-works in the lead producing district of Carthagena, Spain, 
but in 1862 seventy-five works turned out 17,478 metric tons of lead. 
This number continued to increase until 1877, when one hundred 
works produced 35,000 tons. 


CHEMICALS, MINERALS, AND METALS.—Messrs. J. Berger Spence 


and Co. (July 24).—Alum : Loose Lump, 6/. 7s. 6d.; ground, 7/, 5s.—Arsenic: Best 
white powdered, 102, 15s.—Bleaching Powder, 5/. 17s. 6d.—Borax : Refined English, 
60/.—Copperas: Green, 47s.6d.—Copper: Sulphate, 212, 10s.—Nitrate of Lead, 294. 
—Nitrate of Soda: 15s.—Potash : 10 4%d.—Soda: Cream Caustic, 8/. 15s.—Sulphate 
of Zinc, 13/. 10s.—Sulphur: Roll, 9/. 0s.; flour, 10/. 15s.—Tin crystals, 64d. per 
Ib.—White lead, 21/. 5s.—Brimstone: Best thirds, 5/. 15s.—China-Clay, 39s.— 
Ochre, 5/. 15s.—Oxide of Zinc, 252. 10s.—Tale, 5.—Umber, 50s.—Copper: Best 
ingot, 66/.; seconds ingot, 65/.— Lead: Best soft English, 15/. 10s.—Pig-Iron, 
Forge, 44s. 6d.—Spelter, 19/,—Tin : British common block, 92/.—Naphtha, Mis- 
cible, 4s, 6d, 
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ROTATING-BED STAMPING MILL. 

The desirability of securing the utmost economy in the prepara- 
tion of ore for market has led to almost innumerable efforts to im- 
prove upon the ordinary methods of pulverising, and although many 
of the old school of miners cling pertinaceously to the antiquated, 
slow-going Cornish stamps worked with the cumberous cam-lifters, 
it cannot be doubted that the quick moving head (popularly known 
as the steam-hammer stamp, whether the principle of lifting be 
really that of the steam-hammer, of the rock drill, or other using 
steam) has enormous advantages both for compactness and for quan- 
tity of ore pulverised in a given time, and in the Mining Journal of 
June 12 a description was given of an improved rotating quartz mill, 
invented by Mr. J. Fisher, of Mincing-lane, which has the great ad- 
vantage of providing a bed of some 20 or 30 square feet surface, 
every portion of which is so uniformly worn that the maximum dura- 
bility issecured. To describe the apparatus briefly, it may be stated 
to consist of a slightly modified Berdan pan in which the pulverising 
is effected, not by balls, but by a single stamp-head lifted some 500 
times per minute by an arrangement very similar to that used in the 
simplest forms of rock drills. As the rotation of the pan of course 
brings a fresh portion of the ore constantly under the head no par- 
ticle can escape pulverisation, and as the steam ports and cylinder | 
are so arranged that on the downstroke the head shall by a cushion 
of steam always be arrested about }in. from the bed of the pan, it is 
found that the wear and tear is almost inappreciable, the stamp-head 
itself being, in fact, the only portion which from time to time requires 
renewal. : 

During the week one of the new mills has been on exhibition in 
action at Messrs. Ransome and Co.’s Stanley Works, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, and gave every satisfaction. The stone operated upon was 
ordinary granite road metalling, about 2 in. cube, which was quickly 
reduced to powder. The workmanship of the machine appeared ex- 
cellent, and there is really no part likely to get out of order or to 
become injured by dirt or otherwise. The machine can be readily 
adjusted to give a heavy or a light blow so as to adapt it to the par- 
ticular class of ore under treatment, and the number of blows per 
minute can be regulated with equal facility, and it will, of course, be 
understood that steam could be replaced by compressed air, which 
would be an important feature where water power for compression } 
is available. In addition to the mill of course nothing but a boiler 
is required, and there is the further recommendation that all the 
fittings are extremely simple and inexpensive, and that the machine 
can be erected and got to work in a few hours, and can be made to 
do as much work in an hour as would usually require twelve. For 
the convenience of practical miners who may desire to test the work- 
ing of the machine arrangements have been made for keeping one 
in operation at Messrs. Ransome’s works from Wednesday, Aug. 11, | 
to the Saturday following. | 








FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY 


Transactions in iron have slackened to some extent in the French 
department of the Haute-Marne. This is attributed to the inde- 
cision exhibited by merchants in consequence of their entertaining 
an expectation that prices will yet go considerably lower. Probably, 
however, this expectation has little justification in the actual facts 
of the case, as when the dead season is at an end a firmer tendency 
may be reasonably looked for. In the Nord prices have not changed, 
ordinary iron of commerce and construction being maintained at 8/. 
to 8/. 8s. per ton. In the Meurthe-et-Moselle it is difficult to define 
the price of pig-iron with any accuracy or precision, The quantity 
of wrought-iron imported into Paris in the first five months of this 
year is returned at 16,701 tons, against 8723 tons in 1879. Cast-iron 
was also imported into Paris in the first five months of this year to 
the extent of 11,824 tons, against 7952 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1879. The state of the iron trade appears to be somewhat 
better in Styria as well as in Hungary; a slight improvement in 
quotations is even spoken of. There is no important change to report 
in the general aspect of the German iron trade. Casting pig main- 
tains its recent advance of 2s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. per ton; Bessemer pig 
has risen at the same time as English hematite pig. Steel rails have 
been in rather languid demand, but new orders are anticipated. 

An adjudication has just taken place in Belgium of 23,000 tons of 
steel rails, to be paid for wholly in cash. The lowest tender was sub- 
mitted by an English firm—the Railway Supply Agsociation—which 
offered to deliver the rails at 5/. 19s. 2d. per ton, free at Antwerp. A 
telegram making this proposal arrived, however, after the hour iixed 
for the reception of tenders. The Belgian steelworks generally van- 
quished their German competitors in their tenders. The John 
Cockerill Company offered to supply 10,000;tons at 6/. 6s. 6d. per ton, 
5000 tons at 6/. 8s. per ton, 5000 tons at 61. 7s. 8d. per ton, and 3000 
tons at 6/. 3s. 3d. per ton. The Angleur and Sclessin Works acquired 
slightly higher terms. In the case of a contract for 10,000 tons of 
steel rails, to be paid for in part by 10,000 tons of old iron rails and 
the balance in cash, the Rhymney Iron Company (Limited) tendered 
at very low rates, so low, indeed, as to lead to the conclusion that 
energetic English companies can now deliver steel rails in Belgium 
at a less price than Belgian producers. M. Van Scherpenzeel Thim 
reports that the production of the blast-furnaces of the province of 
Liége in 1879, was 149,751 tons, as compared with 172,422 tons in 
1878. The production of the ironworks of the province last year was 
115,324 tons, as compared with 404,041 tons in 1878. 

Some coal contracts of some little importance have just been let 
in Belgium. The tenders received were on an average 1s. 8d. per ton 
higher than those submitted at the corresponding period of 1879. It 
is noticed also that the tenders submitted were almost uniform in 
their terms. These facts are regarded as proofs that the general 
condition of the Belgian coal trade is favourable. The recent ten- 
ders, it should be added, embrace deliveries to the aggregate amount 
of 200,000 tons. The crop of sugar beet has been looking well this 
season in Belgium, and a good sugar season is anticipated; should 
this anticipation be realised the result would strengthen still further 
the Belgian coal trade. The report for 1879 of M. Van Scherpenzeel- 
Thim, mining engineer-in-chief for the province of Liége, states that 
the total extraction of coal in the province in 1879 amounted to 
3,581,305 tons, as compared with 3,481,432 tons in 1879. Working 
operations were attended, upon the whole, with a small loss in 1879. 
The Gosson-Lagasse Colliery Company was, however, worked at a 
profit of 16,7727. last year. ‘There is little change to report in 
the French coal trade. It is noticed, however, that a commence- 
ment has been made with the laying in of supplies for the winter. 
Quotations have not varied. 

Reviewing the propects of gold mining in California, Mr. Booker, 
our Consul at San Francisco, says, in a report just issued, that there 
is no reason to apprehend a falling off in the yield unless there should 








be legislative action with respect to hydraulic mining, from which 
two-thirds of the metal obtained are derived. The yield altogether | 
last year was fully $17,000,000. The Bodie district, due east from 
San Francisco and near the Nevada line, has several excellent quartz 
mines, the yield from which is increasing. Last year $2,556,850 | 
worth of bullion from them was shipped, a little over 10 per cent. of | 
this amount representing silver. The quartz varies materially, the | 
proportion of silver being sometimes 30 per cent. of the total bullion. | 
Both the hydraulic and the quartz mines are being worked energetic- | 
ally and profitably. A good many new hydraulic enterprises have | 
been started, and were it not for the difficulty in disposing of the 

debris there would be still greater activity in this branch of gold 

mining. Two or three suits have been brought against the com- 

panies by farmers who have had their land deteriorated in value by 

the deposit from the mines; but these actions have not been success- | 
ful, owing to the difficulty of fixing the responsibility upon any par- | 
ticular company. The damage done to lands bordering the rivers | 
will, sooner or later, be settled either by legislative action or by ar- | 
rangement between the persons interested; but the most serious | 
question which is presenting itself is with respect to the deena | 
done to navigation on the rivers and bays. The Federal authorities 


are taking steps for a full investigation. Meanwhile there are large | 


JOSEPH FIRTH AND SONS’ IMPROVED  }»™ 


PATENT BRICK-MAKING MACHINg 


WILL BE EXHIBITED AT THE YORKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SHOW AT BARNSLEY, AUGUST 3, 4, ann 5 


EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING ADVAN- 
TAGES, VIZ. :— ° 


SIMPLICITY, STENGTH, AND 
DURABILITY. 


COMPACTNESS AND EXCELLENCE OF 
MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


LARGE PRODUCING CAPABILITIES. 


MODERATE COST. 


It makes two bricks at once, and will make 
12,000 to 14,000 Plastic Pressed Bricks per 
day, hard enough to go direct to the Kiln 
without drying; or it will make the bricks 
thoroughly plastic if required. For Works 
requiring a Machine at. less cost the Machine 
is made to turn out one brick at once, and is 


capable of producing 8000 bricks per day. 


The Machine can be seen at work daily at the Brickworks of 
Webster Hill, Dewsbury, as also their Patent Gas Kiln for Burning Bricks. which possesses the follov. 
Economy in Fuel, Rapidity 


ing amongst other advantages, viz. : 
of Heat, and Total Consumption of Smoke. 
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nearest river could be devised, so that it might be distributed in the 
right places. It has been ascertained that 18,000 acres of the finest 
bottom land in the State, situated in the valley of the Yuba, have 
been converted into a barren desert by the deposits, and that as much 
or more good land has been destroyed on the Bear river. It is cal- 
culated that since the beginning of hydraulic mining 162,000,000 
cubic yards of material have been sluiced out of the hydraulic mines 
into the Yuba and its tributaries. The bed of the Yuba at Marysville 
is now filled up almost to the level of the streets of the city, where, 
prior to the era of hydraulic mining, there was a well-defined channel 
from 20 ft. to 25 ft. deep. Suisun Bay is being rapidly filled up, and 
unless a change is made in the method of treating the debris San 
Pablo Bay will become the next place of deposit, to be followed 
finally by the rapid growth of shoals in San Francisco Bay and the 
eventual destruction of its harbour. When it is remembered that 
hydraulic mining is at present regarded as the most reliable future 
source of gold supply, and the importance of the United States yield 
is also taken into consideration, the serious nature of the problem 
which is presented for solution becomes apparent. 








CASSELL’S PUBLICATIONS.—The History of Protestantism, part 
14, extends from the disputation at Baden to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and the death of Zwingle. Science for All, part 33, contains the 
conclusion of the article Chemistry of a Color Box; Getting Warm, 
by William Ackroyd; How we Classify Living Beings, by Andrew 
Wilson ; Science from Penny Toys, by John A. Bower; Comets, by 
W. F. Denning. ‘Knight’s Practical Dictionary of Mechanics, part 
44, extends from Malleable Iron to Match. ‘The twenty-ninth plate 

-a well-executed lithogram showing the progress of mapping from 
B.C. 900 to A.D. 1520, accompanies this part. 

Lerts’s PopuLaR ATLAS. — The fifth and sixth parts of this 
Atlas have now been issued. The former includes a two-sheet map 
of Australia, in which the wool growing districts and sheep runs are 
approximately shown, and a brightly coloured map of Switzerland, 
showing the cantons, lakes, glaciers, as well as the French and Ger- 
man names, which, as they frequently differ widely from each other, 
Vierwaldstattersee and Lucerne representing the same lake, Sion and 
Sitten the same town, and so on, are very necessary for travellers. 
Part 6 includes maps of the Western Hemisphere, Russia, and New 
Zealand, either of which is worth twice the price of the entire part. 
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W. TREGAY, Mining Engineer, REDRUTH, 


Having had many years’ practical experience in Metallic Mines, is 


tracts of land which would be benefited by receiving the deposits, if | prepared to INSPECT, RE PORT, and ADVISE on every description 


some plan other than that of conveying the debris by tunnels to the !'of MINERAL PROPERTY. 





THOS. LARMUTH AND (0, 


Todleben Ironworks, 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 


MAKERS OF STURGEON’S NEW 


PATENT TRUNK AIR COMPRESSOR, 


WINDING AND PUMPING ENGINES. VENTIL. 
TING AND BLOWING FANS. 


TURBINE WATER-WHEELS. 
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SOLE MAKERS OF MC CULLOCHS 
PATENT ROCK DRILL CARRIAGE. 


STEAM CRANES. OVERHEAD TRAVELLERS ; 
ENDLESS CHAIN ELEVATORS, AND FEED SHEETS 
TRAVERSERS AND TURNTABLES’ 


FRANCIS AND JENKIN 


GREENFIELD WORKS, 


LLANELLY, S. WALES, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

Improved Solid Steel Shovels, C. 8S. Forks, Solid 

Miners’ Shovels, Railway and Miners’ Picks, 


Tools, Ke 





Steel-pointed Spades and Shovels, Draining and Grafting 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER WORKS’ LADLES, 








To which special attention is given. 
RABBLE HEADS, PADDLES, AND EVERY DESCRIPTI 
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CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
: HATHORN, DAVEY, AND CO., LEEDS. 


et, | PERFORATORS, 







WIRE WEAVERS, AND GENERAL 
IRONMONGERS, 


J. AND F. POOL, 
COPPERHOUSE, HAYLE, 


Millimeter holes perforated in sheet-copper, brass, 

o@: ee ee: CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 

Awarded by the 
Mining Institute of Cornwall 
for 
SIEVES AND GRATES, 
Shown at the Annual Exhibi- 
tion, 1879. 








Established 1848... 
Samples and pric & 
on rece ipt of 

specific ‘ation. 


Export 

Orders 

promptly 
attended to. 





CORNWALL. 


Lineal holes per inch woven in copper, brass, 
iron, and steel wire. 


Suoyg 

















“SONILVUD 
WIRE CLOTH. 
- 


SSO.) ayy fqan 


JIGGER-PLATES poe oY Pacaaiiaes SIEVES. JIGGER-BOTTOMS AND CRUSHER SIEVES. 
Manufacturers of Stamps-Grates, Sieves, and Riddles, for Mining and other purposes, by Self-acting 


Steam Machinery. 
SPECIALITY.—Thick Copper, Brass, Zinc, and IRON Perforations, Classifying-Sieves, 
Pierced Pulv eriser and Stamps-Grates up to 289 holes to the square inch, “Co opper- 
__ bottom . ‘Tinsifts, 


” Spigot ¢ and Faucet ‘Zinc acl 2 Pow der Charges ; &e, 


MINING AND COLLIERY TOOLS. 


Picks, Shovels, Rakes, Riddles, Skips, Blowing Tools, Pit Tubs, Crucible Cast Steel 

» Wheels and Axles, Tram Nails, Bolts and Nuts, Washers, Wagon Wheels and Axles, 

) Springs, Chdins and Traces, Harness, Files, Lifting Jacks, Crabs, Cranes, Pulley 

® Blocks, Pit and other Rails, Screen Bars | Air Pipes, “Brattice Cloth, Gas Steam and 

Water Pipes, Loco Tubes, Smiths’ Hearths complete, Smiths’ 'Tools, Powder Magazines 

and Safes, Wire and Hemp Ropes, Pit Tub and Wagon Ironwork of every description. 
A LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND 


F. H. WARDEN (LATE THOS. WARDEN & SON), 
BROMFORD TRON & STEEL WORKS, | LIONEL ST... BIRMINGHAM. 


pc 


yy Lay 
a 








MANCHESTER WIRE WORKS. 


ls 


TT? 


IMPROVED ECONOMIC ORE- DRESSIN G 

MACHINERY. 

ESSRS. W. 
IMPROVED ORE DRESSING MACHINERY. 


IMPROVED CRUSHING 
Breaker” with the ‘ 






NANCE AND CC 


MILL, comlt 


‘Improved Cornish Crusher,” 
sand in one operation, and delivering the same in a classified state to their im- 
proved air-cushioned jiggers automatically, and also delivering the slimes auto- 
matically to the slime dressers, effecting an economy of 90 per cent. of labour 
and 90 per cent. of the ore wasted under the old system, and is at the same time 
ipplicable to all kinds of ore, including gold washing, refining, &c. 

Improved Air-Oushioned Piston Jiggers and Vanning and Percussion Tables 
supplied, with all kinds of machinery, &c. ; 


Inspection of Mines at home and abroad, 


STANLEY- STRS ET 


ywer. 


Estimates and full particulars on application, as above. 


BUSINESS DONE in all kinds of STOCKS and SHARES, subject to the rules 
of the London Stock Exchange. 


NANCE 


THE SELF- ACTING PORTABLE ORE-DRESSING 


MACHINE C 


ABERYSTWITH. 

ESE MACHINES are constructed to meet the requirements of 
Mountainous Districts, where the transmission of heavy ma- 
chinery is unpracticable, and Mines workec on a small scale 

The Machines are complete in themselves, and require no masonry 
or any other foundation, and can be driven by either steam or water 


AND 
MINING ENGINEERS, 
WEST, 
















). beg to call attention to their 


ining the ‘Marsden Patent Ston 


reducing the hardest rock to 


Classifiers and Slime Dressers, 
French and German spoken. 


co., 


NORTH SHIELDS. 


OMPANY, 








STANLEY: 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURER To H.M.’S 
GOVERNMENT, COUNCIL OF 

ART DEPARTMENT, ADMIRALTY, 
MATHEMATICAL, DRAWING, and SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS of ever 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most moderate prices, 
Price List post free. 

ENGINE DIVIDER TO THE TRADE 

AppREss—GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, LONDON, Ww.co. 








INDIA, SCIENCE AND 
&e. 








FIRE ENGINES STEAM ENCIN 


W/L BURN 






IRON WORKS: 





NEAR VICTORIA STATION, MANCHESTER. 


JOHN STANIAR AND CO., 


Manufacturers by STEAM POWER cf ell kinds cf Wire Web, EXTRA TREBLE STRONG for 


LEAD AND COPPER MINES. 


Jigger Bottoms oni Cylinder Covers woven ANY WIDTH, in Iron, Steel, Brass, or Copper 














RS ‘ FXTRA SLKONG Pi KRFORATED ZINC AND COPPER RIDDLES AND SIEVES rt 

SHEETS 6x6. HOLE 
Shenpine Ordera Executed with the Greatest Disvatoh. 

— eee ee i: si Mie eins cde’ tl ai Rogge hn a ~ . 








Depot for Colliery Specialities : BG7, mS STREET, 
GLASGOW. 









BORING 

; With : 3 Cast Steel 

up to 34 feet, 
Freestone, 
PRICE, 30s. 





a all 


__ _YRYENT 








RATCHETS, 
Drills to Bore 
for Faikes, 
Limestone, &e., 

EACH, 


BAIRD’S IMPROVED 
SOLID MOULDED 
GUTTA PERCHA 
PUMP BUCKETS, 
Price, 3s. 9d. per lb. 

BAIRD AND MACPHERSON’S 











PATENT TUB GREASER. 





LAMP 


CCIDENTS J,AUSE LOSS OF TIME 
And may be chil «dd against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... ... ... ... ...£1,000,000 


Apply o the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 


TOWER 


MAN 


LOSS OF aah IS LOSS OF MONEY! 


MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS STANDING. 
A fixed sum in case of death by accident, and a weekly allowance in the event of 


inj ury 
ONE MILLION A 
HAS BEEN PAID AS 





READE BROTHERS, 


NECHELLS, BIRMINGHAM, 
¢High- class Varnishes and 


For COACH & RAILWAY WAGON BUILDER 


ENGINE BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, COLLIERY and 

GENERAL ENGINEERS, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
DECORATORS, &c., 

Lists and Samples on applicativn. 


















VARNISH WORKS, 


UFACTURERS OF 


Japan, 





ND A HALF 
COMPENSATION, 


LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. [Juty 31, 1880. 
THE GRAND PRIZE, THE TRIPLE AWARD, a 


. Gold Medal, Silver Medal, and Honourable Mention awarded at the Paris Exhibition, in competition with all the World, 
’ FOR MY LATEST PATENTED STONE BREAKERS AND ORE CRUSHERS. 











Stones broken equal, and Ores better, than by hand, at one-tenth the cost. 


HIGHEST AWARDS ~ PULVERISERS, 
FROM THE BON E x Ts 
MINING INSTITUTE MORTAR MILLS, » 8, 
or CORNWALL. . . ‘ 


&c., &c. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEE AND SOLE MAKER OF BLAKE-MARSDEN 


Improved Patent Stone Breakers & Ore Crushers, 


New Patent Reversible Jaws, ‘ P fesei s@lle ran Sin,-we ty Queemstret-place, London, Ba 
: . : , . RSDEN: any of the mines unde © Breakersat 
in Sections with Patent: CR y RIES Bie | CMM) oF Pleased to be able to state that they ‘have ig and an 
F d B k YEN Son P x : i given the greatest satisfaction. All casey 

aced Backs. 


mre NN 7 i H ee | Weare, yours faithfully, 
KX } Ae yu Re > ie oe ih Miia dee JOHN TAYLOR AND goyg, 
NEW PATENT ADJUSTABLE NS SS & f - @ e : ——£ Soho Foundry, Meadow-lane, Leeds. 
TOGGLES. TASS 2 SIN 4 S$ ao as A SAVING OF FIFIY-FIVE HANDS BY THE they 
OVER 2 vf db 0 IN USE, ‘ oN fe i N ; i‘ ng . : 7 é : : si:intinoeane tnepadian ota 


naging Director of the St. John del Rey Mining 























Othe Ma. 
= \\\ BX Yl . H > iS SR Se ; aR a Mr. John Hockin, with regard to six monthis’ pretty 
NEW PATENT WROUGHT-IRON CONNECTING YAN BAAN gs S (2 SRDS, bs -f? 7 7 ~ BSSNNS Ey es Ge working of Blake’s Stone Breaker, affording facilit a 
ROD. RWI 1G \Y.... as ry ESN : . judging of the relative economy of machine and lat 

WH7 J g % PST ERS _ labour in this kind of work, and also of the Costof g a 


\\WEZAAWSS PY DF Pot S| ape To \ \ ; the Stone Breaker to work in diffic oa etting 
New Patent Draw-back VAS Bape. pp a LUNN pad to Mr Marsden for the machine fered toh 
EP BY SIG aes ; : ockin was £180, and adding to this the cost of pas. 


° Wi Ny A \ Pr ae Sia r es a pase. NS carriage, and fixing, the aggregate cost to th gine 
Motion. WIA j?Rq?eaeakee inte eee ; ANSE EEEINS of the Breakerin working order was £500. By this ont 


NEW PATENT STEEL TOGGLE BEARINGS. ‘AWA Yi Wy” Jy SY x Tre bg wus , Sms SAS we eff the company is enabled to dispense with the labour of & 


people, the value of which is £600 per annum, 
of working the machine could not be more than thee _ 


\ N . — of about five men (the machine requires but one man ty 
feed it, so that the rest would be for engineer, fue] oil 
&c.), and allowing for interest on outlay and for renewal 


PRIZE MEDALS. aon si va me em goomemney, The coving al SS ee 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
ALL BEARINGS are renewable, and made of H.R.M.’s Patent Compound ANTIFRICTION METAL. 


CATALOGUES, TESTIMONIALS, &c. 


AH. R. MARSDEN, SOHO FOUNDRY, LEEDS, 


THE “CHAMPION” ROCK BORER 


MINE AND QUARRY STANDS, STEEL DRILLS, SPECIALLY PREPARED INDIARUBBER HOSE, TESTED 
IRON PIPES, &c. 


Air-Compressing Machinery, 


Simple, strong, and giving most excellent results, and 


ELECTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS. 


Full particulars of rapid and economical work effected 
by this machinery, on application. 


R. H. HARRIS, late 


RNE a Mechanical and Consulting Engineers, 
< QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E0 















































ULLATHO 








JOHN MARSDEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Air Tubing and Improved Brattice Cloth, 


Tarred, Oiled, and Non-Inflammable. 


THE OILED CLOTH IS ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DAMP MINES, AND I8 
ALSO A GOOD COVERING FOR SHEDS, 
THE NON-INFLAMMABLE FOR THE MORE DANGEROUS MINES, 








Samples and prices free, on application at the Works, 


STEAM PUMPS for COLLIERY PURPOSES, specially adapted | Ace eee eas » V A RLE Y STREET OLDH AM RO AD 
for Forcing Water any height; also for Sinking; and for Feeding | “Age 2 “ ~ Ses a ' 
Boilers. ey’ 


s a ATTN G\sPERyS 
JOHN CAMERON bas made over SIX THOUSAND. wei J | M ANCHESTER. 


Works: OLDFIELD ROAD, SALFORD, MANCHESTER, 


-——saASBESTOS. GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, PARIS EXHIBITION 1878. 


ASBESTOS ENGINE PACKING, THOMAS TURTON AND SONS, 


ASBESTOS MILLBOARD JOINTING, thes ‘ 
ASBESTOS BOILER COVERING, MANUFACTURERS OF 


ASBESTOS CEMENT, MINING STEEL of every description. 
SES FESIV SRLS. CAST STEEL FOR TOOLS. CHISEL. SHEAR. BLISTER, & SPRING STEEL 
Role Patentees and Manufacturers: . . 
THE PATENY ASBESTOS MANUFACTURE CO. (LIMITED), MINING TOOLS & FILES of superior quality. 
31, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, EDGE TOOLS, HAMMERS, PICKS, and all kinds of TOOLS for RAILWAYS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, and PLATELAYERS 
AND 10, MARSDEN STREET, MANCHESTER, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, RAILWAY CARRIAGE and WAGON SPRINGS and BUFFERS. 


Prom whom hisetitemdatiatamaiceen sé | SET RAK WORKS ? SPRING WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ASBESTOS. LONDON OFFICES—90, CANNON STREET, E.C. PARIS DEPOT—12, RUE DES ARCHIVES. BOSTON, MASS., U.8.—40, KILBY STREET. 
FURSE BROTHERS & CO., Manufacturers, ROME | — 


| 
| 


——— 























Millboard guaranteed 95 per cent. Asbestos. 


t | 

Rope Packing. » _ pure Asbestos. | (WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 
| 
} 


Manutacturers of 


CRANE, INCLINE, AND PIT CHAINS, 


mn vw * ae 94 my } 

Soe Acents: WITTY & WYATT. | aiso CHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS, and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHOVELS, SPADES, 
Office: 9, Fenchurch Street. Warehouse: 1, Fenchurch Avenue. FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, HAMMERS, NAILS, 
a > cee ca ee ee en tee ves im RAILWAY and MINING TOOLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LADLES &c., &c. 

IEY LENT, at EIGHT, NINE, and TEN PER CENT., . » ANS, : , &., 2 
Po hg ote Fagg BLE IM Ri Bs paar Crab Winches, Pulley and Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron of all deseriptions 

- IKING, said ‘reeholds in the Province of MANITOBA. > ‘RANES, INCLINES, MINES, &c., 
BT OK ING eubsnT C. JONES, Solicitor, 20, Masonic Hall, Toronto. | WELDED STEEL CHAINS } 7° "iio Sin sizes” 


oo eee error ” 


¥ 


Fibre Paper, Felt, &c., &c. 


The Best and most Economical Steam Packing and Jointing. 
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